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The Declining Power of the States 


BUREAUCRACY IS THE ROAD TO STATE SOCIALISM 
By JOSEPH C. OMAHONEY, United States Senator from Wyoming 
Broadcast on Columbia Broadcasting System, December 8, 1942 


AR is an executive, not a legislative function. To be 
successfully waged it must be carried on by a strong 
and resourceful central authority. Proposals that 
the Congress should insist upon helping to manage the war 
are proposals that would serve only to promote confusion. 
In what I say tonight about Congress and the bureaucracy, 
therefore, I want it clearly understood that I suggest no in- 
vasion of executive authority. The President and his aides, 
including those who administer even those bureaus which 
have felt the sharpest sting of public criticism, have a stu- 
pendous and heartbreaking task to perform. In the year 
that has passed since Pearl Harbor, they have achieved re- 
markable results in raising and equipping an efficient fighting 
force which, by its accomplishments on land, at sea, and in 
the air, has already given us the foretaste of the victory that 
is to come. As one American, I make my grateful acknow- 
ledgement of the incomparable service which the Executive 
has rendered. 
Not, therefore, to attack the bureaus and defend Congress, 
but to point out frankly the need of greater cooperation be- 
tween Congress and the bureaucracy do I speak tonight. 


PopULAR GOVERNMENT IN DANGER 


We shall be blind, indeed, to what has been going on 
about us in the world if we fail to realize that popular 
government is in danger and that this danger preceeds, not 
so much from our enemies in this war as from the ideology 
which made those enemies prepare and precipitate the war, 
the ideology of the authoritarian state. The fundamental 
philosophy of the totalitarian is that the state is the master 
and that the individual has no rights which the state must 
respect. Our philosophy, on the other hand, is that the in- 
dividual is the master and not only may direct the state, but 
that he has rights which the state may not violate. 

The doctrine of arbitrary state supremacy over the individ- 
ual is held by both National Socialists and by Communists. 
‘That there have been and are in the United States adherents 
of both of these schools of thought is known to everyone who 


reads the press. These advocates of a new order opposed to 
democracy have reached their conclusions because they be- 
lieve that the modern world has become so complex that 
people can no longer govern themselves as they did in the 
handcraft era, but must be governed by experts who will 
tell them what they ought to do and also what they must do. 

The Nazi dictators say, ““Trust us and we'll make you 
masters of the world.” The Communist dictators say, “Trust 
us and we'll crush your oppressors ; obey us and we'll give you 
prosperity.” 

Both of these schools of thought have developed out of 
the conditions which have produced bureaucracy in govern- 
ment. It is of the utmost importance, therefore, that with- 
out heat or emotion we should clearly understand just what 
Congress is and just what the bureaucracy is, particularly 
since there have always been in this country thinkers who 
have believed in the theory of strong Presidential leadership, 
strong central government, and the subordination to it of 
both the Congress and the States. Obviously it is only a 
short step from this theory to the European theory of the 
authoritarian state. If we believe, as the founders of this 
Nation did, in the separation of the powers of government 
into the legislative, the executive, and the judicial, and if we 
look for the restoration of that balance after the war, then 
it is imperative that we should at least make ourselves ac- 
quainted with the recent trends of government. 


THE Roap To STATE SOCIALISM 


An unrestrained bureaucracy subject to strong central lead- 
ership would be an easy avenue to state socialism of either 
Nazi or Communist variety. 

An enlightened, vigorous, and industrious Congress is the 
citadel of democracy and the surest bulwark of individual 
liberties. 

Elementary though it is, we must here recall (1) that 
Congress is the legislative body directed by the Constitution 
to make the laws which the Executive enforces and that it 
is made up of Members elected by the people in the several 
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States, and (2) that the various departments, bureaus, boards, 
and commissions exist only by authority of Congress and 
have neither jurisdiction nor power save that which is given 
them by the acts of Congress. 

The Members of Congress receive their commissions di- 
rectly from the people, while the officials and employees of 
the bureaus receive their commissions only indirectly through 
appointment. Of all the Federal establishment, and, ex- 
clusive of the Army and Navy, it now numbers more than 
two and one-half million persons, only the President and 
Vice President are chosen by the people. 

To many of these bureaus, thus established and thus 
manned, Congress has delegated a substantial part of its leg- 
islative power. The process of delegation began many years 
ago, but in recent years, it has been progressing at such a rate 
that it is not too much to say that Congress now stands in 
danger of losing its power to the bureaucrats. In such a case, 
the laws would be made, not in the manner prescribed by 
the Constitution, namely by the elected representatives of 
the people, but by the appointees of the President, and we 
would then have a merger of the legislative and executive 
powers which the Constitution so carefully separated. 


Huse NuMBER oF ExecuTIve LAws 


Does this sound like an exaggerated statement? The 
record shows the trend. Between January 7, 1941, and 
April 12, 1942, the President issued 500 Executive orders. 
They were not written in the Halls of Congress on the re- 
sponsibility of men chosen by the public and known to the 
public. They were written in private by anonymous experts. 
They were not subject to public hearing nor were they 
analyzed in public debate. They did not become known to 
the public until issued—and then they were effective. 

Many of them, if not most, were issued by authority of 
acts of Congress. Some were issued on authority of the 
Commander in Chief in the emergency. Under and by virtue 
of these orders and of various laws delegating legislative 
powers, there have been written by the bureaus in the same 
manner literally thousands of rules, orders and regulations 
which directly affect the lives of millions. Some of them 
were intended by their authors to remake the world. Others 
remake the industria! and economic organization of our 
country. Though most may have been necessary in the prose- 
cution of the war, all were conceived and written in private 
and were promulagated before the persons who must obey 
them had any opportunity to comment on them, much less 
to suggest amendments. One issue of the Federal Register, 
that of December 5, 1942 (which was No. 238 of vol. 7), 
contains more than 66 Executive “laws’’ which Congress 
never saw before they were printed; 66 Executive “laws” 
consisting in aggregate of more than 50,000 words and issued 
by only 16 of the more than 110 departments, boards, 
bureaus, and agencies authorized by Congress or the Presi- 
dent to issue regulations. 

Thus the record demonstrates that a new executive-leg- 
islative function has developed which is exercised by persons 
who are not chosen by the people. It is this separation of 
authority and responsibility, which is found in practically 
every bureaucratic establishment, that is the source of the 
evils of which people complain. Lest it be imagined that 
I am talking of a condition which is characteristic only of 
bureaucracy in the United States, let me quote from a note- 
able book called The New Despotism written by a lord chief 
justice of England and published in 1929. He was comment- 
ing upon the habits of bureaucrats in ancient Rome as well 
as in modern England when he wrote: 

“Of all methods of administration that is worst whereby 
real power is in the hands of one set of persons while public 
responsibility belongs to another set of persons. It is a 


method, as all experience shows, well calculated to encourage 
the performance of acts which either set of persons, if they 
had both the responsibility and the power, would be astute to 
avoid” (The New Despotism by Lord Hewart of Bury, p. 
166). 

Lord Hewart’s wise observation is an accurate description 
of the relative positions of Congress and the bureaucracy here. 
It also points the road to an improvement which would tend 
both to abolish the cause of discontent and to preserve the 
basis of democracy. Let the Executive and the Congress dis- 
play a little more of the spirit of cooperation in the prepara- 
tion and issuance of all orders and regulations that affect the 
domestic economy. Let power and public responsibility be 
brought a little closer together. 


UNINFORMED CRITICISM OF CONGRESS 


But the facile critics of Congress, who for a year past have 
been filling the press and the air waves with uninformed and 
shallow denunciations of the legislative arm of the Govern- 
ment, will say that the Members of Congress cannot be 
trusted to take a broad and patriotic national point of view. 
This was, at least until the recent election, a fashionable 
slander of the elected representatives of the people, dissem- 
inated through the press and radio by writers and commenta- 
tors who were themselves at the same time eloquently advising 
the President and all the United Nations on the high strategy 
of military and naval warfare. It is a fact worthy of note 
that Members of Congress in both Houses have been very 
sparing of either advice or criticism of the military aspects 
of this war. As for the contradictory charges that Congress 
errs when it does not immediately and unquestioningly follow 
the direction of the Executive when legislation is requested 
and errs again when it does not display more leadership in 
preparing for and organizing the war, the record shows that 
from the outset, Congress has been ahead of the Executive. 
It was Congress that took the lead in establishing the Se- 
lective Service. It was Congress that demanded the develop- 
ment of essential and critical materials. It was Congress 
that insisted upon preserving the productive capacity of agri- 
culture under the Price Control Act. In each instance it 
was the executive arm of Government that delayed. 

The outstanding mistakes of the war administration have 
been the mistakes and delays of the bureaus, not of Congress. 
The rubber crisis, the oil crisis, the steel crisis, each was 
caused by delays, ineptitudes, and interbureau jealousies in 
the executive branch of the Government. 

The power and the money to provide all the materials 
and all the agencies necessary for the war had been granted 
by the Congress. It was the organization of this power 
which was halting, inept, and ineffective. In the face of 
these facts, obvious to any observer in Washington, the chorus 
of criticism sought to turn the country against the Congress. 
It was accused of yielding to selfish pressure groups, but, 
when the critics were not willing spokesmen of the theory of 
mass democracy, who want nothing more than the destruc- 
tion of the Congress or its reduction to an impotent and ser- 
vile status, many were themselves the instruments of the 
biggest presure group of all, the Federal bureaucracy. 

When we consider the deluge of criticism which was un- 
leashed upon Congress, it must be remembered that editors 
and commentators get a large part of their information from 
press conferences and bureaucratic press statements, the hugh 
bulk of which may be judged from the fact that last year 
the information services of the departments and bureaus 
cost the public $29,000,000, whereas the cost of Congress, ex- 
clusive of the Government Printing Office which serves both 
the executive and legislative branches, was only about 
$16,000,000. 


What is said in a press conference or contained in a 
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bureaucratic hand-out is information or opinion which is not 
under debate and to which no contrary view is expressed pub- 
licly by any member of the bureaucracy. What is said in 
Congress, on the other hand, on the floor or in committees, 
is said in the full glare of publicity. In Congress the public 
sees the wheels go round. In the bureaucracy it sees only the 
finished product. 

The delegation of congressional power to make rules and 
regulations with the force and effect of law has been going 
on for decades, but in recent times a new manifestation of the 
expansion of executive power became evident, namely the 
tendency, by interpretation, to expand the power and author- 
ity given by statute. The recent remarkable salary limitation 
by the Director of Economic Stabilization is a case in point. 
Again the rewriting by regulation of the provisions of the 
recent price-control amendments to encourage agricultural 
production, by which the intent of Congress was defeated to 
make effective the intent of the bureaus, is another illustra- 
tion. If time permitted, other instances could be given of 
the manner in which the executive arm of the Government 
has assumed a large share of the lawmaking as well as the 
executive power. 


A REMEDIAL PRroGRAM 


To say that Congress intended to make such a surrender 
of its legislative function would, of course, be the sheerest 
nonsense. ‘These powers were taken on the theory that the 
emergency made the taking necessary, but whatever the ex- 
planation or the justification, the new assumption of power 
is not an exemplification of the constitutional theory of de- 


mocracy, that the laws are to be written by the Congress and 
carried out by'the Executive. It is rather a manifestation of 
the theory asserted by some that the welfare of the people 
is best served by strong executives, who, in great crises, act 
first and justify afterwards. 

The action of strong executives in great crises may well be 
defended upon the principle that self-preservation is the first 
law of nature. The danger, however, is that we may set 
a pattern whereby weak executives, surrounded by tremen- 
dous concentrated power, will become the instruments of a 
permanent bureaucracy. 

Four courses, it seems to me, are indicated by the facts 
before us: 

First. The executive arm of the Government should 
abandon the policy of expanding its powers by interpretation. 

Second. Congress should observe more care in the dele- 
gation of powers, by establishing definite standards and by 
exercising greater watchfulness over the use by the bureaus of 
the power it grants. 

Third. The Executive, through the bureau heads, and 
the Congress, through its committees, should cooperate in 
the determination of policies and the preparation of rules and 
regulations under delegated powers and, 

Finally Congress should speedily enact one of the bills now 
pending for the judicial review of administrative decisions, 
such a law, of course, not to apply to any special powers in- 
volved in the conduct of the war. 

Such a program would reassert the right of the people to 
make the laws they must obey and would be a reassertion of 
a fundamental principle of our form of government. 


Eternal Vigilance Is the Price of Liberty 


DEFEND OUR FIGHTING MEN’S BIRTHRIGHTS ON THE HOME FRONT 
By ROANE WARING, National Commander of the American Legion 


Delivered before the families of “Freeport Fighting Men,” 


under the auspices of the William Clinton Story Post 343 


of The American Legion, Freeport, N. Y., December 5, 1942 


T is an honor to be your guest here at Freeport tonight. 
It is not an unusual experience for me to speak to 
gatherings of The American Legion. It is a new and 
deep responsibility to be asked to address the parents of 
such a considerable number of the fighting men of the present 
war. I too have a son serving overseas. He is thousands of 
miles from here tonight. So I know you will understand 
that I am speaking straight from my own heart. 

Those of you who have a son in service may take a just 
pride in having raised a youth who proved ready and fit, 
in the hour of need, to serve his country. These sons of 
yours possess the basic qualifications which bring a glow of 
satisfaction to all parents—sound minds in sound bodies. 
You have a right to be thrilled in knowing your own flesh 
and blood today is, part of that living wall of defense that 
stands between our Country and its enemies. 

There are three points I want to emphasize tonight. 

FIRST: In serving our Country in the military or naval 
service in this war, your sons and my son, are acquiring an 
education that no school in our nation could give them. 

Our sons in service are getting a broadened outlook on 
life that will enable them to cope with the complexities and 
problems of our future national welfare. The World has 
shrunk. No nation can any longer exist in isolation from the 
rest of the World. Social, economic and political unheavals 
in one part of the World today, spread like wildfire to all 
other parts. American citizens of tomorrow must be equipped 
with a wider outlook and broader grasp of World affairs 


than we have ever before possessed. Provincial thinking in 
the future will be suicidal. 

Within our own lifetimes have come the advents of the 
radio and the automobile which revolutionized our own 
outlook. These two inventions alone increased the scope 
of our perception, of our thinking, and of our activities. 
Within our own generation Americans got on wheels. I 
dare say every one of us has traveled more and farther, than 
our parents did. Now the march of progress is putting 
Americans on wings. Our sons have been projected by 
progress just as much ahead of us in perception, in thinking, 
and in travel, as we were ahead of our parents. We must 
recognize this. 

These changes of material progress have been beneficial 
in raising the standard of human life. They have enabled 
us to live richer lives, to accomplish more in our lifetimes, 
to add to the span of our usefulness. 

We must not forget, however, that in one respect man- 
kind has not advanced. Human nature remains the same. 
In this we haven’t changed from our parents, and our sons 
are not different from us. 

Since human nature remains the same, we must recognize 
that the checks which 5,000 years of history have developed 
to restrain our elemental emotions and instincts, must remain 
essentially the same. Those checks are the laws and rules 
conceived by man to restrict the unbridled exercise of these 
traits in their relations to each other. ‘Those laws and rules 
constitute what we can call governments. 
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Down through the ages men have experienced with dif- 
ferent types of governments, ever searching for a perfect one. 
It was here in America 167 years ago that there was de- 
veloped the form of government under which has been 
achieved an ideal balance between the best interests of the 
individual on the one hand, and the greatest welfare for all 
on the other. Under that form personal freedom and liberty 
reached a new high in human history. America became the 
mightiest nation on earth, and Americans the happiest and 
the most prosperous people. 

Our sons are going to experience, through their service 
‘for God and Country in this war, just what we Legionnaires 
learned through our bit in the last war, a great awakening 
of their sense of appreciation of the blessings of America. 
They are going to come home some day convinced that no 
other land under the sun has as much to offer as America. 
They are going to return with the conviction that the Ameri- 
can form of Government, as we have known it in our days, 
is the best that the mind of man has yet conceived. 

It will be that knowledge that will infiltrate into every 
fiber of their being, that will make them better Americans for 
the rest of their lives. It will make them, as it made us 
Legionnaires, the champions of militant Americanism. It 
will make them determined to hold the heritage of blessings 
they now have as American citizens. It will make them 
ardent guardians of the Constitution of the United States, 
and of the Bill of Rights, the greatest bulwarks of human 
happiness the World has ever known. 

SECOND: While we glory here tonight in the valorous 
service of our sons, let us recognize our own responsibility. 

We must back up our sons. They are fighting our battles. 
Our lives and our liberty depend on their success. But their 
lives depend on our support. 

We must keep them supplied with the ships, the tanks, 
the planes, the guns, the munitions, and all the stuff they 
must have to whip our enemies and to survive at the many 
fighting fronts. 

These essentials of modern warfare must be kept flowing 
in a steady and continuous stream. This is an absolute 
necessity. Beside that need nothing else is important in 
America today. 

The real fighting hasn’t started as yet in this war as far 
as we are concerned. Victory is nowhere yet in sight. The 
war has not yet entered any decisive stage. We are facing 
months, yes, years of deadly combat. 

We must not be misled by over-enthusiastic and sensation- 
seeking headline writers into believing that we have started 
rolling toward victory. Frankly, we haven’t started rolling 
as yet on any great scale. But we are picking up momentum. 
The slugging has started. It’s going to be costly in sacrifices 
and heartbreaks. 

It is up to us on the home front to show the same courage 
and the same tenacity that our fighting men show on the 
bullet line. They don’t let go of that line when the going 
gets tough. We must hold our Sector, too. 

Our job is the production job. 

We must keep at that job, day and night and week after 
week. There must be no breaks on the production front. 
Break there may mean the lives of sons at the fighting 
front. You can’t stop a charging tank with a bare breast, 
no matter how gallant a heart beats in that breast! You 
can’t bring down enemy planes with empty guns! 

There must be no work stoppages. 

There is no reason that can justify a work stoppage now. 
No matter how good the cause may seem, it means nothing 
to our fighting men. 

A strike in this war of survival is a strike against our 
soldiers and sailors. It is a strike against our own security. 


That makes a strike in this war an act of treason! 

We've got to get tough with everybody who tries to sa- 
botage our war efforts. That includes any individual or 
group. This is no time for horseplay here at home. This 
war is grim. It is a game of death with the lives of our 
boys as the stakes. I don’t propose to have the life of my 
son wasted by any greedy employer, worker, or bureaucrat. 
I know you feel the same about yours. This war calls for 
teamwork. Everybody has to do his share. Those who 
shirk must be dealt with, and dealt with promptly, and 
dealt. with severely! 

THIRD: That brings me to my third point. Our fight- 
ing men have taken over the job of repelling the enemy who 
has come storming from without. 

We must take over the task of repelling the enemies that 
bore from within. 

God forbid that we become so lacking in alertness on the 
home front, that while our sons are fighting overseas, we, 
by our indifference permit the loss of our cherished freedoms 
and liberties at home. Our sons left their freedom and lib- 
erties in our hands while they are on the firing line. We 
must keep the faith! We must preserve their rights! 

We have to fight fire with fire. We have to regiment, too, 
for unified defense. But we don’t want any wartime regi- 
mentation carried over into peacetime! That ideal balance 
between the best interests of the individual and the greatest 
good of all the people, which is the backbone of our form of 
government, must not be disturbed. Even before this war 
there have been marked tendencies and trends in this country 
that have worked to unsettle that balance. We do not 
want the scales to tip either to the right, or to the left. We 
want the scales to remain in balance. Only by keeping them 
so, can we be assured that we as individuals, and we as a 
people, will retain our priceless heritage—the right to rule 
ourselves. 

Our total war effort must not be permitted to become 
the cloak of advancement for new-fangled social reforms and 
the spread of freak ideologies, the chief purpose of which is 
to uproot those most cherished possessions of ours—individ- 
ual initiative and private enterprise. Those are the two 
factors in our democracy which have made America great. 
America has always been the land of unlimited opportunities. 
We want it to stay that way. We are going to see that it 
does. We do not want this war to foist upon the American 
people the alien philosophy that our principles of self-govern- 
ment are outmoded and out of style, and that we ought to 
adopt a new fashion—a fashion under which the state is 
to owe everybody a living, and everything is to come from 
and be controlled by the state. That’s exactly why we are 
fighting this war. We didn’t want the Axis powers to 
impose that kind of life on us. Let’s not beat the armies 
of the Axis only to succumb to their poisonous “isms”. 

We have to guard against having permanently with us 
after this war a government by regimentation, a government 
by starry-eyed social reformers, a government by bureaucrats, 
a government by labor, capital, agriculture, or any other 
clique or class. 

We have cause to be concerned. On every hand we have 
encroachments on our rights as self-governing citizens and 
on our high estate as sovereign citizens. Some of them are 
necessary in the war effort. Others have absolutely no 
relation to the war effort. 

We must not forget, even though some of us may need 
never worry, about a $25,000 ceiling on salaries, that if we 
consent to a ceiling at that height, we are setting the ground- 
work for other ceilings—ceiling of $15,000, $10,000, and 
perhaps as low as $5,000. In short the whole idea is Com- 
munistic in its tendency and is un-American. Because it is 
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a war emergency we must carefully guard any effort to re- 
tain it in time of peace. One of our most prized possessions 
is the right of the individual to rise to the height limited 
only by his abilities and capacities! For my part, I’d rather 
be dead, than give up that right! 

Take this whole idea of ceilings over salaries, wages, and 
prices. As a temporary war expedient, I am for them, of 
course, if necessary to win the war. If we lose the war, then 
the ceiling problem won’t be a problem. There won't be 
any living salaries, wages or prices. There will be only 
slave wages. 

But as a peacetime proposition, this ceiling idea is abso- 
lutely cockeyed. It would be repugnant to every principle of 
American independence. It would stifle individual initiative 
and ambition, scuttle private enterprise, close the horizon 
of opportunities, exclude America from the land of promise. 
Let us accept these ceilings now, as a war measure, as a 
patriotic contribution to the war effort. But let’s accept 
them only with the solemn pledge to our own fighting men, 
and to ourselves, that we will reject them, and reject them 
with all the forces at our command, just as soon as this war 
is over. 

We must be alert to every kind of development on the 
home front, in order that we may appraise its significance, 
and guide ourselves against the continuous encroachment of 
bureaucracy. 

‘Take this injunction suit on the ground of monopoly that 
has been filed by the Department of Justice against the As- 
sociated Press. Possibly very few of you here tonight have 
bothered to read about this litigation. Let me tell you here 
and now that you had better watch this suit. It is loaded 
with dynamite that may explode suddenly to shatter one of 
our most precious rights—the freedom of our press. 

In the first place, even in ordinary times such a suit 
would be deplorable as it attacks also the right of contract. 
There is absolutely no justification for the filing of this 
suit in time of war. It has no relation to the war effort. 

It has a deep significance. 

Public services are subject to regulation by our govern- 
ment because they are considered as being impressed with 
public interest. Public utilities, therefore, are required to 
get franchises to operate. Part of the franchise considera- 
tion is the condition that the utility perform efficient service, 
and make that service available to one and all who desire it. 
Another part of the consideration is regulation and control 
by the government. 

There is the meat in the A. P. suit. This suit is the 
entering wedge to have the gathering and dissemination of 
news declared a public service. ‘That may sound all right 
to a lot of people. But here’s the danger. If the collection 
and dissemination of news is declared a public service, the 
government will move in then to regulate and control it. 

If that happens, the freedom of our press is gone. 

God forbid that the good old Associated Press, and 


United Press and International News Service ever become a 
consolidated American D. N. B.! 

If the Nazis win this war, your news will be dished out 
by the D. N. B. But if you remain apathetic while this 
attack on our freedom of the press is going on now, you will 
let an American D. N. B. crop up here right in your midst! 

The success of our whole democratic form of self-govern- 
ment depends on the extent to which our citizens from 
whom all the powers of government should stem, keep 
themselves informed. They must know about everything 
that is going on. They must know both sides of every con- 
troversial question. The American Press, led by our news 
gathering associations, has always done a magnificent job 
of keeping us informed of all the news that is fit to print. 

For my part, I am opposed to these attacks under the 
guise of war necessity, and to any unnecessary extension of 
government red tape, that takes our executives and workers 
from their important jobs on the production lines. With the 
crisis in Our man power so acute, why drag executives away 
from their desks in order to appear in courts to testify in suits 
that can be filed and disposed of after the war? Why tie the 
hands of our production managers with yards of red tape? 

That’s in the cards, fellow citizens, unless the Associated 
Press with your help and mine, can beat this suit. 

The things I have outlined to you here are but some of 
our home front responsibilities. My desire is to impress 
upon you that winning of this war, winning of the peace, 
and the perpetuation of our cherished way of life demand not 
only service above self from every citizen, but also call for 
eternal vigilance. Those always have been and always will 
be the price of liberty. 

The American Legion is very proud of our fighting men. 
As a demonstration of our admiration and affection for these 
fighting men, we Legionnaires have acted to secure the 
amendment of our 1919 Congressional Charter to make 
honorably discharged veterans of this war eligible for mem- 
bership. Since October 29, 1942, when the President signed 
the bill amending our charter, we are a two-war American 
Legion. Already hundreds, nay thousands, of honorably 
discharged veterans of World War II are members of The 
American Legion. 

The American Legion is proud to take the leadership in 
battling on the home front to preserve the birthright of our 
fighting men while they are far from home. We want them 
to be proud to join us when they come back. 

To you fathers and mothers and wives of our fighting 
men, I say, God bless you! You have given your sons to 
our Country, to the cause of justice and humanity. May 
God grant them safe return! We of The American Legion 
know the anguish of your hearts. We humbly join you in a 
prayer to God Almighty that he crown the efforts of your 
sons, and your sacrifices, with an early and complete vic- 
tory that will bring peace and good will to all men, and life 
everlasting to the ideals of freedom, liberty and justice. 


New Zealand and the War 


BEVERIDGE HAS A PLAN, WE HAVE THE ACTUALITY 
By HON. WALTER NASH, Minister of New Zealand 
Delivered before the Bond Club, New York City, October 27, 1942 


first want to thank you for the opportunity of being 

here and for the honor that you have conferred on 
me by allowing me to be the first New Zealander to address 
a gathering of this type in New York. 


Ti: HonoraB_e Water Nasu: Mr. President, I 


I come to speak with some pleasure and I think with some 
pride about a small country. I hope you will forgive me 
if at any time the statistics that I may use should appear 
to exaggerate the possibilities of a little country and if I 
may seem to be boasting. I have an elemental right to 
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boast because of the fact that I can say something of New 
Zealanders (there is one at least in this audience, the son of 
one of the most distinguished legislators that we have ever 
had in our country) from probably a slightly different angle. 
It was the country of England that gave me birth. I don’t 
know whether a lot of people in the place that I come from 
at the present time would thank England for giving me 
birth (laughter) but there are one or two points in con- 
nection with that that I will be able to say a word or two 
about later. I will not touch on finance of course, because 
income tax at the present time is not finance, it is another 
science altogether (laughter). I think however it might be 
well if I did try and explain where New Zealand is, what 
her people do and also their contribution in connection with 
the needs of the present war. 

New Zealand is in the South Pacific; the nearest land 
area to the south is the South Pole. It was from New 
Zealand that Admiral Byrd twice set out on his Polar expe- 
ditions and I have the privilege of having with me today 
and on my staft at Washington one of the Admiral’s col- 
leagues. New Zealand is 6,000 miles from Chile on the 
east. It is 1,200 miles from Australia to the west, and if 
you look to the north you will find the nearest large area 
of land is Siberia. That is one form of isolation that can 
be justified, because you have got no control over it 
(laughter). 

One other point in connection with New Zealand is that 
in area it is slightly larger than the country we call Great 
Britain. It is about 104,000 square miles and Britain is 
something over 90,000 square miles. New Zealand’s popu- 
lation is ninety-four per cent of British stock, five per cent 
Maoris, the best of the Polynesians, a magnificent type of 
people, in many cases better than the Pakeha. Less than one 
per cent of the population, therefore, consists of people from 
countries other than the British Commonwealth. 

Its trade is the largest per capita in the world. Its birth 
rate declined steadily every year from 1920 until in 1935 
it was 16.17 per 1,000 of mean population. Since 1935 
it has gone up every year and last year it was 22.81. I will 
tell you why later. New Zealand has the lowest death 
rate in the world and the lowest infant mortality rate in the 
world. Might I interpolate at this point to mention the 
fact that New Zealand contended for many years with Hol- 
land for pride of place as the country with the lowest death 
rate in the world, and Holland, I think, for the years 
1935-39, beat it by about 0.3; that is, our death rate was 
9 and Holland’s was 8.7 per 1,000 of population. I men- 
tion that because of the fact that only yesterday I picked 
up the record that the Dutch themselves have compiled 
since the occupation and saw that the death rate among chil- 
dren in Holland has gone up thirty to forty per cent since 
the occupation and the ordinary death rate has gone up by 
seventeen per cent. And the tuberculosis rate has gone up 
by 47 per cent since their country has been occupied by the 
Germans. 

To go back to my own country, the expectancy of life, 
as determined by actuaries (who sometimes are correct) is 
greater than in any other country in the world. Life ex- 
pectancy as recorded by the Insurance Actuaries in New 
Zealand is 6514 years for males, 6844 for females. I don’t 
know why women should live longer than men but they 
apparently do in New Zealand (laughter). 

New Zealand has an independent government. It is a 
complete government with entire sovereignty. There is no 
outside control of any type over the Government of that 
country. There is no better example of the freedom that 
can be experienced inside what we call the British Common- 
wealth of Nations. London can’t interfere. If it did, it 


would do harm—and because Britain does not interfere, 
there is no country in the world whose people love England 
more than the people of New Zealand love England; and 
Britain is worthy of that love and respect because of what 
she has been and what she is. 

If I were going to thoroughly examine the powers of 
government I would say that there is more sovereignty in 
the little country that I represent than there is in your own 
United States. The reason is, quite logically, that the 
sovereignty of your Federal Government is limited by the 
sovereignty of your States and the sovereignty of your States 
is limited by the powers of tne Federal Government. That 
is so in every other English-speaking country. Canada has 
its sovereignty limited by its provinces; South Africa to a 
certain extent by its provinces; Australia by its States. Eng- 
land has its sovereignty limited by a little place called 
Northern Ireland (laughter); Ireland (that is to say, the 
Free State) has its sovereignty limited by the same area 
(laughter). So that it is entirely correct to say that there 
is no country that has a greater sovereignty than the country 
1 am privileged to represent here in the United States. 

In New Zealand, every man when reaching the age of 
60, and every woman, automatically becomes entitled to a 
sum which, according to the cost of living figures, will buy 
all the normal essentials of life and leave a little margin, 
too. ‘lhe recipients are qualified to own their own home. 
They can receive payment even if they have five hundred 
pounds (or Twenty-five hundred dollars) in any savings 
institution or in any trust account, and they can also have 
in addition to that, a pound a week of their own. That 
is twenty dollars a week if you measure the dollar by five 
to the pound. (No one knows what it really is today in 
terms of relative purchasing-power.) There is nothing that 
determines the real value of any currency except what you 
can buy with it. Taking that as the measure, all the things 
that are necessary for a normal life are available to everyone 
in New Zealand when they reach the age of sixty. 

Every widow is cared for in like manner. She is also 
paid 25/- per week with a further ten shillings a week 
(two and a half dollars) for every child that she has until 
the child last born to her reaches the age of sixteen. If she 
desires to keep the children at school, the payments on ac- 
count of the children last until the age of eighteen. After 
the last child reaches the age of 16 (or 18 if at school) the 
mother may qualify to receive a benefit in her own right 
of one pound a week. The guardian of any child that has 
lost both its parents is entitled to receive three and three- 
quarters dollars or fifteen shillings every week. 

All maternity attention is free. The doctor is paid by 
the government for attention given to all mothers. That is 
one of the reasons for that high birth rate I mentioned a 
short time ago. A nurse is provided for fourteen days for 
every mother just before childbirth and for a time after the 
child has been delivered. All medicines are free. All 
general practitioner treatment is free except that we haven’t 
yet got a majority of the doctors working under the scheme. 
There is some justification for that because of the fact that 
more than half the doctors in New Zealand are engaged in 
war services either overseas or in New Zealand. One half 
of them are now in the forces. 

In addition to that, service in all public hospitals is en- 
tirely free. If persons desire to go into a private hospital, 
they may do so, and the average cost of maintaining a person 
in a public hospital is paid to the owner of the private hos- 
pital. Vhe patient then pays any difference between that 
sum and the amount the private hospital might charge. The 
majority of hospitals, however, are public hospitals. 

Every mother of every child, provided the income of the 
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home does not exceed five guineas per week, qualifies to re- 
ceive in her own right six shillings a week for every child 
until that child passes the age of sixteen. ‘This goes on 
until eighteen if the mother keeps the child at school. 

[ am sure, with my knowledge of a place called England 
and my knowledge of working-class conditions in other coun- 
tries that one of the reasons—(only one, because there is 
much more than economics involved )—but one of the rea- 
sons why many more children are not born is because the 
parents do not know where they are going to get the money 
from to pay the doctor’s bills when the mother is delivered 
of the child. A second reason is that the parents wonder 
how they are going to feed an extra child, because the in- 
comes they have previously received may not always have 
been sufficient even to get all the things they required prior 
to the coming of the child. That is provided for as far 
as we can in New Zealand by these two facilities; (1) the 
payment of all doctors and nursing charges by the whole of 
the community; (2) special payment in the form of a Family 
Allowance made to the mother for each child. 

We also give every child in every school half-a-pint of 
milk every morning at eleven o’clock. During the apple 
season and for as long as supplies are available we give each 
child an apple a day—that is for the purpose of keeping the 
doctor away and saving the payment in the other direction 
that I have mentioned (laughter). 

Irrespective of all politics, ours was the first country in 
the world to introduce old age benefits. Fifty years ago, 
we were the first country in the world to give women, as 
far as voting is concerned, the same rights as men. And 
there is this to be said for New Zealand, that anyone unable 
to care for themselves through disabilities beyond their con- 
trol, is cared for collectively, and the cost is met with a five 
per cent charge on everybody’s income. Even the man with 
five pounds a week has to pay five shillings per week into the 
Social Security fund. If he gets a hundred pounds a week, 
then he has to pay five pounds. It is a flat charge of five 
per cent on everybody’s income for the purpose of meeting 
those charges that I have just mentioned. 

Last year this Social Security tax brought in eleven mil- 
lion pounds, or fifty-five million dollars, and we had to con- 
tribute from the consolidated fund (the ordinary revenue 
account to the Government) something like three and three- 
quarter million pounds to make up the balance of the money 
needed. 

| have gone a long way into that because I think, Mr. 
Chairman, that it is in a real sense one of the things that 
New Zealand is fighting for. We have a magnificent, free 
country, collectively organised for individual responsibility, 
—a country that has bred, to my knowledge, not a regi- 
mented, machine-type of individual, but men and women 
with a co-operative outlook combined with a sturdy 
independence. 

1 have seen some of these men of ours from time to time 
here in the United States, and I say that nothing has con- 
tributed to the work that I have had to do—nothing has 
helped me so much—as the decent orderliness, good behavior 
and natural courtesy of the New Zealand boys who are 
being sent over here from time to time from New Zealand 
to train under the Empire Air Training Scheme in Canada 
and to whom you have been so hospitable in New York and 
other cities of the United States. They have done New 
Zealand a tremendous lot of good by being so naturally 
decent and orderly. 

Now, may I come to the war for a moment?  Person- 
ally, we think it is an “all-in” war. It is not an ordinary 
war between nations. This is a world war of ideas; its 
outcome will determine whether the world will progress the 


next hundred or two hundred years or whether we are to 
go back a hundred or two hundred years and maybe more. 

We had no doubt about what to do when war was de- 
clared by Britain—New Zealand followed—at half past 
nine on Sunday morning, September 3, 1939. The thought 
of war had been in our minds for a long time. We had 
made long preparations. Since 1935, when the present gov- 
ernment took office, we have spent tremendous sums on 
these preparations. Each succeeding year practically we 
have increased the expenditure from the defence point of 
view. We have been ardent opponents in every possible 
way of appeasement. We believe in compromise where prac- 
ticable, but you cannot appease a tiger. The more you 
feed him on food that he likes, the more he demands, and 
that is what we felt all through. When they fed Italy on 
Abyssinia, we strongly opposed it. It may not seem impor- 
tant, but our attitude towards sanctions meant that our 
trade with Italy was brought down to practically nothing 
at all. We had to go without some of the things that they 
produced and which we rather liked, but we felt we would 
sooner go without those things than aid in any way the 
forces of aggression that were gradually coming into being 
at that time. 

In 1936, we put an embargo on scrap going to Japan. 
We imposed an embargo because we felt that it had to be 
done. It meant this, though that if we didn’t break what 
we call the most favored nation treaties we had to put an 
embargo on the export of scrap to every country in the 
world. As a result we did put an embargo on scrap iron 
going to any country in the world. As it turned out, it was 
fortunate for us that we did this because now we have got 
nearly all of it there in New Zealand and we badly needed 
it. 

We opposed the Italians going into Albania. We felt 
that if there was a League of Nations and there was a Cov- 
enant of the League of Nations, the articles of that Cov- 
enant ought automatically be applied and ought not be 
fiddled around with. We asserted, as far as we could, that 
the League principles ought to apply for the protection of 
the members of the League. We were one of only two who 
took that position, when we affirmed that the League and 
all the nations belonging to the League should come in 1939 
to the defense of China, in accordance with the League’s 
principles. 

The other one at that time was a country called Russia. 
New Zealand, the smallest of the whole lot, and Russia, the 
largest of the whole lot, voted that we ought to keep agree- 
ments that we had made. 

Then in 1939 we called a conference in April of all the 
British countries interested in the South Pacific because we 
were satisfied that if war did break out, Japan would be in 
it. We agreed with the other countries assembled there 
that we would take charge of the defense of Fiji. In Octo- 
ber, 1940, fourteen months before the Japanese came into 
the war, we sent troops to Fiji. We felt that the Japanese 
would endeavour to occupy Fiji for the purpose of using it 
as a base from which to attack New Zealand or Australia. 

Then, when your people came into the war, we built air- 
dromes in the island. We had a fairly good force there. 
Now your men are there. 

The United States coming into the war meant that Fiji, 
with other places that I don’t need to mention, were the 
main places through which the supplies going to the south- 
west and the South Pacific had to go. 

We had built nearly 200 airdromes in New Zealand before 
the end of 1939. Now our country is fairly well equipped 
and is being used for the training of large numbers of air- 
men. In addition to that we have a cadet air-training 
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scheme associated with our secondary schools under which 
boys from 16 to 18 years of age are taken through prelimi- 
nary courses in meteorology, flight theory, airmanship, wire- 
less, navigation, etc., so that when later they come into ordi- 
nary training they will have the solid background that 
enables them to become thoroughly proficient in the type of 
job they are to do. 

We have got a strong air base in New Zealand, near 
Auckland—I think the best air base in the South Pacific 
zone, and we have also got facilities in a number of other 
places. 

We had, prior to the war, set up what we call “The 
Organisation for National Security,” under which at the 
outbreak of the war the various Government Agencies, not 
only those associated with the Army or the Navy, or the Air 
force, but all Government Agencies, took all steps that were 
necessary to ensure that nothing was done that would be 
advantageous to the enemy at that time. Every enemy ship, 
for instance, inside our shores on the outbreak of war was 
immediately seized by a Customs Officer. All facilities 
which would in any way help the enemy were immediately 
taken control of and no information or enemy agents could 
get away. 

The political party to which I belong had from its incep- 
tion been strongly opposed to conscription or the draft, as 
you call it here. In July 1940 we realised that this was not 
an ordinary war, or imperialist war, or capitalist war or 
any war of that type, but that this was a war of ideas and 
ideologies, and the world, as I said before, was lost for a 
century or more unless we won. We felt that all was at 
stake and if all was at stake all should take part in it. It is 
an all-in war and we are all-out to do everything that we 
can from our part of the world to make sure that whatever 
small contribution we make is made to the full. 

We arranged for the setting up of a War Cabinet, con- 
sisting of three members of the Government Party, the 
Prime Minister, the Minister of Finance and the Minister 
of Defense and two representatives of what was then known 
as the Opposition Party. These five men, since 1940, have 
run the war in its entirety. They have nothing whatever to 
do with revenues or ordinary civil Government or civil con- 
trols, but they have everything to do with the expending of 
the money in connection with the running of the war. 

In December, 1939, we started to send away an Expedi- 
tionary Force to the Middle East. The Division that we 
promised to send was, in normal strength, between sixteen 
and eighteen thousand. We have already lost more than 
the original Division that was sent—already lost more. They 
have done, as I said, a magnificent job. We have had some- 
thing like 65,000 men overseas in the army, navy and air 
forces. We have had 3,000 in Canada engaged in the Em- 
pire training scheme. We have sent thousands of pilots, 
gunners and air observers to Britain. A thousand of our 
airmen have been killed over Europe. ‘There are several 
thousand New Zealand airmen in Britain now. We have a 
thcusand in Canada training under the air training scheme 
to take their places as pilots and observers and gunners and 
radio men in the planes that go over Germany and which 
are doing much more than any of us realise to break the 
morale of the people of Germany. 

There is nothing at the present time—and I don’t want 
to argue one form of strategy against another—that is doing 
more damage to the German morale and the German people 
than the raids that go on consecutively almost night after 
night. And there is generally a New Zealand squadron in 
every sortie that goes over. 

Could I tell one simple story with regard to these airmen 
of ours in England? I was there in August. I spent a day 


going around three of the air fields at which our boys were 
stationed. I went to one where the New Zealand Bomber 
Squadron was working. The man in charge of the station 
said, “You would be interested in this, Mr. Nash. You 
remember the raid on Hamburg about ten days ago?” 

“Te.” 

“Well, your boys went over in full, in a full squadron. 
I think about sixteen planes went with New Zealand crews. 
Eight of them were lost in the one night—eight complete 
planes and crews. The next day the boys who had come 
back, the eight other crews, were asked how they felt—and 
seeing that half of their number were gone, maybe forever, 
perhaps they would like to ease off and go away for a time.” 
The station commander then said to me, “they sat quiet 
for a time and then one said, ‘I am going on, Sir.’ And 
then they all went out again on the next raid after they had 
had just the usual break.” 

I was particularly proud at that time. It seemed to me 
a splendid thing that these young men were willing to give 
so much to make the world better than it had been and were 
willing to risk all that they had. I felt there was nothing 
that we could do, nothing that I could do, by way of talk- 
ing or working long hours that could compare with those 
boys who were quietly willing to risk all so we may con- 
tinue to enjoy the type of life that we have in New Zealand 
—the type of life enjoyed also by those in the other countries 
of the world where there are free forms of government. 

Those New Zealanders who went to Greece have also 
done a magnificent job. They went into Greece because of 
the fact that the Greeks had been urged by us to fight the 
Italians and to stand against the menace of the German 
hordes that were on the borders of Bulgaria and the other 
places. Even though we felt at that time that there wasn’t 
much chance of the Greeks holding the Germans it would 
have been a betrayal of the worst possible type and would 
have destroyed our morale and would have rendered us un- 
worthy of winning if we had said to the Greeks, “No, we 
cannot come. You are likely to lose. You can’t hold the 
Germans.” 

So our boys with others went in, some sixteen thousand 
of them, among them the Maori battalion, just 800 Maoris, 
and they held the passes. The Maori did a magnificent job 
at that time. He is as fine a type as you could find any- 
where. But we lost heavily. Many of the survivors went 
on to Crete. We lost over 4,000 men there. But by their 
magnificent action with the Australians and the British and 
the Greeks, they succeeded in holding up the German plans. 
If the Germans had not been held for the period of the 
Greek campaign and the Crete campaign, we might have lost 
Iran, we might have lost Iraq. Indeed I think it is pretty 
certain that we would have lost them. 

You remember that rebellion broke out in Iraq at that 
time, but that it was quickly put down. If the Germans 
had been closer, there wouldn’t have been much chance to 
crush the rebels. That would have meant that Syria also 
would have gone. 

Following on that, after coming out of Crete, the New 
Zealand Division rested for a time, and they then went into 
Libya, there they had a bad time with Rommel, but gave 
him a bad time too. The Fifth Brigade Headquarters in 
its completeness was captured after very hard fighting. The 
headquarters of the whole New Zealand Division was prac- 
tically surrounded. General Freyberg, the New Zealand 
commander, a magnificent type of man, when it looked as 
if it was all over, broke through the German lines. Part 
of the Division fought through towards Egypt and part got 
to Tobruk. They joined the besieged men there, and ulti- 
mately fought their way out again. 
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That doesn’t mean that the New Zealanders won the 
battle, but it does mean that if you talked with any of those 
who had been charged with the leadership of that campaign, 
they will say that those magnificent boys, with a wonder- 
fully fine type of leader, did a splendid job. The Germans 
were within 200 yards of them when they broke clear outside 
‘Tobruk and yet they got through. 

The stand they had made had the effect of turning the 
tide of battle in Libya. In that battle too we lost three 
to four thousand more. We have, however, sent reinforce- 
ments and kept the numbers up. 

The New Zealand Division went then to Syria and rested. 
Then you remember Rommel coming through, and the ter- 
rible disaster of Tobruk falling. We lost tanks, we lost 
motor lorries, we lost supplies, we lost ammunition, we lost 
guns and everything, untold quantities, at that time. The 
disaster of Tobruk is not yet fully understood, either the 
why of it or the extent of it. 

The New Zealanders were then brought down from Syria 
with the Australians and the British and they were told to 
go into position at E] Alemein. They went in and they lost 
three thousand men, but they held the ridge. I should like 
to read you what Churchill had to say about that. It is a 
magnificent testimonial, and he is probably one of the ablest 
writers of words that we have known. Here is what 
Churchill said about them when he was in Egypt the last 
time: “Il am very glad to have this opportunity of visiting 
the desert army, and I| certainly would not dream of going 
away without seeing the New Zealanders, commanded by 
my old friend of many years’ standing, General Freyberg. 
In England, not long before I left, 1 heard someone say 
that the New Zealanders were ‘a ball of fire.’ It was said 
by someone quite impartially who had the great opportunity 
of assessing your work. You have played a magnificent part, 
notably and even decisively in stemming a great retreat 
which might have been most detrimental to the whole cause 
of the British Empire and to the United Nations. 

“TI know that on the other side of the world,” so Churchill 
said, “in your own homes in New Zealand, all eyes are fixed 
upon you, but even more eyes in England are watching the 
fighting here with equal solicitude. I wish you good luck 
‘n the great days that lie ahead, perhaps not so far ahead 
of you. We share the pride that your Dominion feels in the 
great service you are rendering and in the contribution you 
have made in this war, as in the last, to the pages of British 
history. You will be cherished by future generations who 
through your exertions and sacrifices will go forward to a 
better, a fairer and a brighter world.” 

Our men are in Egypt now, and they are engaged in the 
fighting that is on now. There has been a terrific toll taken 
of our young life. It is possible that we have lost more 
proportionately, not excepting Germany, than any country 
in the world. 

But in addition to the work of the army there is the work 
of the airmen—in connection with the airmen I could em- 
phasize this—one out of three of every man between the age 
of twenty and thirty has volunteered for the air force and 
one out of six is already serving in the air force. We have 
an air force now in New Zealand exceeding 20,000 in addi- 
tion to those who are in Canada, and in addition to those 
who are in the United Kingdom and in other places. 

We have a Forestry unit in Britain and we have a railway 
construction unit there also. We have a small navy of three 
cruisers and smaller craft. One of the cruisers took part 
in the battle of the River Plate when the Achilles, which 
is a New Zealand cruiser manner by New Zealanders, with 
the Exeter and the Ajax, defeated the German pocket bat- 
tleship, the “Graf Spee.” 


I mention all these things just to give you some idea of 
the type of boys that we have there. But I would be wrong 
if I confined what I have to say about my country to what 
the boys in the fighting forces are doing—I would be wrong 
entirely. It is correct though to say this, that there is one 
out of two of the total population of military age under 
arms. Of the men between the ages of 16 and 60 one out 
of two is under arms. (Applause.) One out of six of the 
total population is under arms. We have so many men 
under arms that we were beginning to hinder our produc- 
tive capacity for essential things. As a result we have taken 
some thousands back to the farms again to do the farm work, 
and also some industrial work and some coal mining work. 
After that job is done they will go back again to the army 
and take up their military duties. 

We have got one hundred thousand men organised in 
what is known as the Home Guard. They live at home. 
They have to guard the shores of New Zealend. They have 
to work the forty hours that you were good enough to refer 
to, Mr. Chairman, but in addition to that, on nights and 
on Saturdays and on Sundays they have to be on the spot 
so that if danger does come they can defend the particular 
part of our shores assigned to them. ‘That applies to the 
farmers, the industrial workers in our cities and in our rural 
towns too. One hundred thousand of those are under arms, 
in uniform, not paid unless they are ordered on continuous 
duty for more than 24 hours. Then they get what we call 
the territorial rate of pay, one and three-quarter dollars per 
day, and they also get their food—and other things. 

I mention this because I think that it is an all-out war, 
it is an all-out battle that we are in and we ought not only 
to talk of soldiers and sailors and airmen. Unless the whole 
population of the United Nations countries gets into this 
war we cannot win! We can win if they all get in! 

We ought not, Mr. Chairman, to allow those soldiers, 
sailors and marines and airmen to give their lives so that we 
could be better off by staying behind. We must try to afirm 
with all the diffidence that we might have in our makeup 
that no soldier shall be worse off because he went away to 
fight for his country and nobody shall be better off because 
they stayed behind. In addition, too, when the soldier comes 
back we should try to so arrange things that he can expe- 
rience some of the pleasures and comforts of civil life that 
he did not experience during the days of fighting. That 
means hard work for those that stay behind. 

I did say something about production. The volume of 
production in New Zealand has gone up by fifteen per cent 
from 1940 to ’41. In the years 1940 and 1941, we sent 550 
million pounds of butter to England. We sent 500 million 
pounds of cheese to England. We sent 1400 million pounds 
of meat to England. We also sent 600 million pounds of 
wool to England. 

We have cut our imports down by thirty per cent since 
the war started. Nothing that is not essential can either 
go into New Zealand or come out of it. We do thank you 
for what you have done to help us in the past maintain and 
make our defenses what they are today. We are strong! 
I believe we are prepared for any invasion that might come! 
But that is not all. It isn’t defence that we are thinking of. 
With all the gratitude that we might express to you I think 
I could rightly say that we don’t want American soldiers 
or marines or sailors to come down there to defend our 
country. Let them come down there as they have come and 
as they are there today, to train, so that they, and we with 
them, can go forward to attack the enemy where it is hard- 
est for him, whether that is on the plains of Libya or whether 
it is on the waters of the Solomon Islands or in New Guinea 
or the other areas. We are ready, training quietly and 
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sedulously day after day with your men down our way so 
that when the time comes we can do what has got to be 
done. We know the road is hard. Of that there hasn't 
been a shadow of doubt in New Zealand since this war 
started. Political differences of course there are, but what 
do they matter? The people understand what we are fight- 
ing for and they understand what is merely a little bit of 
political propaganda, wherever it may come from, and they 
give it its true value. But they are united as far as it is 
possible for a body of people in a small area to be united 
with one single purpose, one complete and single purpose. 
To the extent that they have life in their bodies, they will 
devote that life to make this world of ours a better world 
than it was when this war started. 

To confine my remarks to the men only wouldn’t be 
enough. All the services associated with the Army, the Navy 
or the Air Force that can be done by women and were pre- 
viously done by men are now being done by women. They 
have done an amazing job with regard to lifting the pro- 
duction. Hundreds of women today are in the jobs which 
their husbands previously filled. That is one of the pro- 
cedures that we have operating. If the husband volunteers 
to go away and fight the wife has a right, if she is capable, 
of taking over his job. Then he in turn, when he comes 
back goes into his job and his wife goes home. 

I wonder if I could say one thing with regard to the 
actual figures of what we have done? All single males in 
New Zealand between the ages of eighteen and 45 and all 
married men 18 to 37 have been called up. This month we 
are calling up those married men who are thirty-eight, thirty- 
nine and forty years of age for service. Everybody between 
the ages of eighteen and fifty-one who is not qualified to go 
into either the permanent forces for service inside or out- 
side New Zealand must join the Home Guard that I have 
mentioned. If they are not qualified for the Home Guard, 
if they are not qualified for the forces overseas, air, navy 
or army, if they are not qualified to serve permanently in 
New Zealand then they still must register for war work 
if they are between the ages of eighteen and sixty-six. Those 
over fifty-one to sixty-six must take the work that is assigned 
to them in what—you call the OCD—and we call the 
Emergency Precautions Scheme. ‘They must do their part 
there so far as their health and physique will allow them. 

In addition to that, no one can be transferred from an 
essential job to a non-essential job. Women must remain 
at their jobs if they are doing essential jobs—that is, women 
between twenty and thirty—and go to jobs that are essen- 
tial if they are not already doing essential work. The boys 
that are on holidays and the teachers and masters of schools 
during their holiday period must go to work either on farms 
or in other places to insure that our production is maintained. 

Rationing is applied fairly thoroughly. We don’t go 
short of food. There is no need to in a country like ours. 
We get 10 ounces of sugar a week. With regard to petrol 
and tires no person can get a tire for pleasure purposes. You 
can get enough petrol to run your car for forty miles a 
month—forty miles a month only! The only reason for the 
forty miles is to keep the car in order because we might 
want it for war purposes later on. (Laughter) There is 
some procedure in connection with the rationing of cloth- 
ing but it does not involve any great hardship. We are 
fortunate in general. 

The Government purchases all the main primary prod- 
ucts, purchases all the butter produced by the farmer and 
the cheese, the apples, the meat and the wool. The Gov- 
ernment purchases the lot and sells it to countries where it 
is required, but mainly to what we call the United Kingdom. 

Taxation is high. ‘There is five per cent already men- 


tioned for social security but in addition to that everybody 
pays seven and one half per cent of their income for national 
security. In addition to these two levies, there is ordinary 
Income Tax, payable on incomes in excess of a thousand 
dollars. A further allowance is made of another two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars for each dependent of the tax payer, 
that is, the wife and the youngsters. But after these exemp- 
tions are taken account of, income-tax commences at a rate 
of 12% per cent on'the first £100, increasing by one and 
one-quarter per cent for every subsequent hundred pounds 
(or five hundred dollars) until it reaches twelve thousand 
dollars. At the twelve thousand dollar point every dollar 
earned after that is taxed at the rate of 90%. So you see, 
the people have to pay. That is the best way to run a war. 

We have paid two-thirds of the cost of our war out of 
taxation so far and if we could pay more and still keep our 
economy going we would. We have only borrowed one- 
third so far and with the exception of some thirty-five mil- 
lion dollars or seven million pounds sterling, we have up to 
the present paid the total cost of our war overseas. The 
Overseas sum represents the maintenance of our airmen, our 
own Navy and those men that have gone to Egypt and other 
places. Loans have been raised within New Zealand at 
approximately two and one-half per cent but one provided 
for a compulsory subscription with no interest for three 
years and 244% afterwards. 

This year the war budget in New Zealand is one hundred 
and thirty-three million pounds—six hundred and sixty-five 
million dollars. That is more in one year and not much 
short of twice the total cost which we incurred in the last 


war, 1914-18. 


May I just recapitulate one aspect of my talk and then 
I will sit down. New Zealand is in the heart of the South 
Pacific. It is the keystone of the supply routes. If New 
Zealand was to be occupied by an enemy power I question 
whether you will get anything through to the Southwest 
Pacific. It has got the best naval base in a little city— 
you call it a town probably—Auckland. 


Prior to December 1941, we had continuously strength- 
ened our defense, and continued to get ready for attack. 
We have supplied our forces with materials. For your 
forces we have built two major hospitals with an enormous 
number of beds. We have taken over many large private 
houses and are using those as subsidiary small hospitals. We 
are supplying your forces in the South Pacific with food and 
we have converted every industrial manufactory that is 
worthwhile, anything from a mechanic or a machine, into 
making commodities that are useful in war. We make uni- 
versal carriers, we make hand grenades, we make all our 
own cartridges, we make bombs and many other things. 

Your General Motors plant that has been down there for 
some years, and the Ford Motor Plant are entirely and com- 
pletely engaged in making munitions. We assemble air- 
planes at the rate of about a hundred a year for our own 
training purposes. So we are doing a job that is really 
worth while down below. Your men down there are taking 
part with us in the training. They are working on our 
beaches with our men; they are working in the bush; they 
are learning jungle warfare in the bush. They have just 
started a scheme under which they are learning jungle war- 
fare by chasing the wild deer, which incidentally is helping 
get rid of a menace that we have had there for many years. 

Your marines and soldiers there are a magnificent lot. 
They have done the United States splendid credit. There 
is a feeling of natural homeliness between the people of our 
country and those men and the few women you have sent 
down there. 
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We have had heavy losses. We don’t think the price is 
too heavy provided we do understand that all countries are 
in this war for the purpose that I mentioned. 

We are not asking the United States to defend us. That 
is not what your men are down there for. We know that 
they will fit in with any such defence with us, if the time 
should come, and we are glad to have them there. But we 
want them to go forward to something bigger and something 
better, to drive the enemy back to his own shores and to 
attack his cities. 

It has been an all-out battle for an all-in objective. If 
some of you read a “small” paper published in New York 
called the New York Times, magnificent in its integrity on 
most occasions, worthwhile reading by everybody who wants 


to find out the facts, you will find a story there with an 
account of something being said by a man named Beveridge, 
Sir William Beveridge in England, in which he affirmed 
that they are working out plans in England to insure a mini- 
mum income to all when the war is over, so that they would 
have the right to the good things of life from the world 
that they are now fighting to save. We have already done 
that in New Zealand. ‘This scheme is operating in New 
Zealand. Everyone who works is assured of an income. 
Everyone who cannot work is assured that the things that 
are necessary for their well being will be provided col- 
lectively. 

It is an all-out battle for an all-in security, and we are 
trying to do our part. 


Crossroads Democracy 


CONCENTRATION OF POWER IS DANGEROUS 


By FRANK M. DIXON, Governor of Alabama 
Delivered before The Southern Society of New York, and broadcast over WABC, December 11, 1942 


ORE than twenty-five years ago the men of your 

generation and mine went to war for the pur- 

pose of making the world safe for democracy. 
In the hearts of all of us there was no other thought. This 
nation wanted neither imperialistic power nor new terri- 
tories. We realized, or thought we realized, that on the 
face of the earth of that day there was no room for the 
existence, side by side, of the dictatorships and the democ- 
racies. ‘The democracies were under attack, and the survival 
of all that they stood for was precious to us. It was without 
regret and without thought of personal loss that we entered 
willingly into the sacrifice. 

At that time most of the world was with us. Against 
Germany and her allies were arrayed all the manpower 
and all the material wealth of the earth. In men they 
were hopelessly outnumbered. In materiel, in raw materials 
which go to make the tools of fighting men, they were 
hopelessly outdistanced. With the blockade they were made 
to live upon their fat, at a time when they started lean. 
And yet against all the wealth and all the manpower of the 
world they endured four years of war. 

We won. The diplomats and the statesmen headed to 
Versailles where they were to clinch the fruits of the vic- 
torv, where they were to drive the final nails which would 
make indestructible the structure of democracy. The world 
was again safe for those of us who believed in the rights 
of men. 

Since that day, a quarter of a century ago, democracy 
has steadily disappeared from the face of the earth. There 
was no era of peace. Wars continued, local in nature, 
everywhere. The misery and the bittnerness of the dis- 
appointed people broke out in sporadic violence. The natures 
of governments changed. There came a realization of the 
fact that democracies, in time of stress, were weak, and 
throughout the face of the earth the average helpless man 
and woman began to believe that safety and security lay 
in surrendering the rights inherent in the democratic prin- 
ciple and in leaning on some strong man. Basically this 
happened because of weariness; yet in it also was a fatalism, 
caused by the confusion in the souls and the minds of the 
mass of people on earth. Steadily the democratic principle 
lost strength; nation after nation turned to the rule of some 
man on horseback. Steadily there was a weakening of 


the forces of those believing in freedom as opposed to 
regimentation. 

Munich was not the beginning but the end of an era. 
Munich was when the ultimate realization came that if de- 
mocracy were to survive it must meet force with force, must 
chain the wolves. 

Our situation today is far different from that in 1917 and 
1918. Then, as we have seen, all of the might of human 
society was on our side. “Today Germany has in harness 
the greatest army the world has ever seen. It dominates 
all of Europe and has forced into slavery the people of all 
the great nations who live there. It has taken to itself the 
fertile plains of Rumania and Hungary, the great factories 
and arsenals of Czechoslovakia and of France. It has ac- 
quired the raw materials all over that continent, and it has 
acquired slave labor to man its mines and factories. ‘There 
are forty million people on the British Isles. There are 
eighty millions within Germany itself, and these eighty 
millions control the lives of one hundred sixty millions more. 

On the other side of us lies Japan. In the beginning we 
and our English allies dominated the wealth and the re- 
sources of that part of the world as well. From it we 
secured the rubber on which our national economy is based. 
From there we secured twenty-five or more minerals or other 
products vital to our existence. Today all that great area 
of the world’s surface, with its incomparable natural re- 
sources, is lost to us. When Japan seized the rubber supply 
of the earth, Japan dealth the severest blow to our economy 
that could have been dealt, and she well knew it. ’ 

There are, then, as of today the British Empire, consisting 
mainly of England, Canada and Australia, the United States, 
China, Russia, the small nations to the south of us, arrayed 
against the world dictators: those that I have named rep- 
resenting the rights of free men, the right to an orderly 
decent life, the right to freedom of religion, and all those 
other rights more precious than life itself, fighting for their 
very survival against that rule which means slavery for us 
all. In numbers the ability of each side to produce fighting 
men is about equal. In natural resources, the supply of 
those raw materials which are absolutely essential to win 
this war, if anything the odds are against us. Given time 
to consolidate their gains, to develop the oil fields, the mines 
and the plantations which they have seized, the dictator 
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nations can, with their slave labor, produce the tools of war 
in an amount equal to that which we can do. We are power- 
ful beyond any question; we in the United States are the 
most powerful single nation on the face of the earth, yet, 
as things stand today, however much we might want peace 
we cannot have it, with the raw materials in the hands of 
our enemies. From the day peace was declared, there would 
be a steady increase in power on their part, a steady decrease 
in power on ours until finally at the end of a few more 
years we would be helpless against their attack. We can’t 
stop and we cannot fail to win. The consequences are too 
grave for our people. The loss of liberties, the loss of our 
standard of living, the reduction of that standard to the level 
of the peasant will be an inevitable result. Democracy is in 
grave danger, and we all thank God the outlook is better 
today. We will win because we must win. 

Now what of the home front? Let me agree that any 
discussion of democracy at home might seem a waste of time 
in this national emergency, since unless we win the war 
abroad all that we cherish is certainly lost. But there are 
some of us to whom it seems that certain forces at work 
within this country itself must be carefully watched lest we 
lose at home that for which we are shedding our blood 
abroad. 

A discussion of the relationship between the states and the 
federal government of the centralization of power in Wash- 
ington and all that it means, of the habit of our people to look 
to Washington for all the things which governments can do 
may seem academic. I hope to be able to convince you that 
this is important. 

You are all familiar with the bases of popular power and 
with the divisions of power at the inauguration of this 
Republic. The nation was founded on the principle that 
all power belonged to its people. Those people, in order 
that there might be an orderly government, relinquished a 
certain portion of their rights to the state governments. In 
order that there might be a coherent foreign policy, the 
ability to defend itself from abroad, and a sensible relation 
between the states, the people of that day relinquished a 
portion of their rights to the federal government. But to 
themselves, in their sovereign capacity as maker or breaker of 
governments, they retain the great body of power and in ac- 
cordance with this power they continued their daily lives. 
Realizing the selfish nature of government and the dangers 
caused by the ambitions of men, they carefully restricted the 
powers of these governments, both the state and the federal. 

As time went on, as was natural in view of the changing 
society, the federal government began to claim for itself fur- 
ther and greater powers. ‘This increase in power had to 
come from somewhere: it came in part from those powers 
which had theretofore been granted to the states, but in 
major part from those powers which theretofore had been 
retained by the people. It was a perfectly natural develop- 
ment. Men are ambitious and men always seek power. 
Men can easily convince themselves that the good of the 
nation demands that increase in power for themselves. And 
the increase was made more easily because, in the nature 
of things, with the increasing complexity of the national 
life, a greater measure of federal control became an absolutely 
essential thing. 

The mechanics of the process are interesting. There had 
been a gradual drift since earliest days, but in the distress 
and confusion of the early Thirties there was created out 
of the ambitions of men, a new engine of acceleration, dy- 
namic in its possibilities and results. Prior to WPA the 
policy of the federal government toward the states and the 
people of the states had followed the “grant-in-aid” pattern, 
a pattern similar to that under which the Extension Service 


was set up, a pattern under which money was advanced, put 
in the hands of state agencies to spend, under rules prepared 
by the federal government. ‘The administration, however, 
and the handling of local situations, was left in the hands 
of the established governmental organization within the 
states. Since the passage of the Morrill Act in 1862 and 
until approximately 1932 this was the rule. 

Under WPA a new system was inaugurated. For the 
purpose, I think, of obtaining final political control, of strik- 
ing down the local governments and of bringing home to 
the people of the states the thought that their allegiance 
must be to the Washington bureaucracy rather than to their 
own elected officials, the system was set up of short-circuit- 
ing the state governments, advancing federal funds directly 
to cities and to individuals through federal bureaus estab- 
lished within the states but under the control of Washington. 
It is this policy which has been followed since that date 
through WPA, PWA, FSA, and all the multitudinous fed- 
eral bureaus of the alphabetical cays. It is that policy which 
has made the federal bureaus wax fat while the federal 
treasury waxed lean. 

Let me assert again that this is perfectly normal. 
are ambitious and they have always been ambitious. ‘They 
always will be ambitious. It is perfectly normal for the 
federal bureaucrat to conceive of himself as being an in- 
valuable servant of the people, and it is perfectly normal for 
him to calculate that the more power he secures for himself 
the greater service he can render. Again, from his point 
of view, security of tenure is better to be obtained where 
his master is in Washington, far removed from the demands 
and wishes and pressure of opinion back home. It is only 
human nature. But again it is only right for us to think 
of where this leads. 

Democracy is not a thing of Washington. 
a thing of the crossroads. It is at the crossroads that the 
people of this nation live. It is at the crossroads that their 
children are born, that they go to church on Sunday, that 
the schools are placed, that the average American citizen 
lives his life and is finally taken to his fathers. It is at the 
crossroads that the life of America takes place—not in 
Washington. All of those things that touch him most 
closely happen at the crossroads. The exercise of democracy 
is there. Let his local officials become overly ambitious and 
interfere with his rights, he knows it immediately and he 
acts. Let any local dictator seek to establish himself, he 
knows it immediately, and the methods and the means to 
strike that man down are in his hands. The base of democ- 
racy is there, there it will endure or die. There it is 
strong, tenacious of life, resistant to degeneration or decay. 
There it lives, resurgent, determined, strong. 

The typical bureaucrat and the heads of the various pres- 
sure groups which have become so powerful in our American 
life know this. They know it and they fear it. They know 
that if the world is to be changed from that American life 
which has made this nation great and to be molded in ac- 
cordance with the pattern of some crackpot reformer, it must 
be done away from the crossroads. It is for that reason 
that the typical bureaucrat and the typical head of the 
typical pressure group seek to concentrate all power in 
Washington, where they have to contend with one congress 
and not with forty-eight state legislatures, where the means 
of working their own end are far more easily reached. 

We have seen an interesting phenomenon since Pearl Har- 
bor, and even before. Every Washinngton bureau, with 
only slight reorientation of the work it was doing before, 
has proclaimed itself essential to the war effort and worked 
day and night for its own expansion. Every single pressure 
group that I know of, instead of folding its tent and stealing 
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silently away to render real service to its country, has in- 
creased its Washington staff, claiming its efforts are essential 
to the winning of the war, and fought strenuously for those 
things for which it has long been fighting, claiming that 
now its efforts are essential in the national emergency. 
Every fanatic social reformer, instead of being forced to de- 
vote his attention to the war effort, has remained in Wash- 
ington, greatly increasing his clamor, insisting that his 
individual crackpot reform is essential to the winning of the 
war. And the net effect of all those misguided efforts has 
been the creation of illimitable confusion and the diversion 
of the energies of many of us to efforts to retain our 
American democracy at a time of dire national peril. 

‘There are all manners of thought in Washington, as you 
know. There are those who sincerely believe that the 
American competitive economy is a flat failure, which should 
immediately be replaced by socialistic government control. 
There are those who believe that the future welfare of the 
nation demands a government owned and dominated by or- 
ganized labor. ‘There are those who sincerely believe that 
organized labor has no right to exist. There are those who 
would go back to the old system of free enterprise without 
needed restraints, the abuses of which beyond any question 
brought on the needed social reforms of the New Deal. 
There are those who sincerely believe that all manner of 
ideologies should instantly be enacted into law. And the 
efforts of these groups, concentrated in Washington today 
have, in my opinion, fed more that confusion which is 
essentially part of a democracy going to war than any other 
single factor. It was the national impatience with this type 
of confusion which, in my opinion, caused the overwhelming 
defeat of the democratic candidates in the last election. It 
is this type of confusion which, if not dealt with, as long 
ago it should have been dealt with, is likely to cause the 
defeat of the next democratic candidate for President of the 
United States. The people of this nation want this type of 
thing stopped until the life of the nation is made secure. 

As an illustration, until recently there was before the Con- 
gress a bill to abolish the poll tax in those eight states which 
still retain it. Never in the history of this country until then 
had there been any question but that the qualification of 
voters was a matter of state concern, and yet in time of war, 
when the very life of this nation is at stake, there was an 
insistence on the passage of this type of legislation changing 
our constitutional form of government, slapping in the face 
the people of eight sovereign states of this Union, interfering 
in their domestic affairs, holding them up to the enemies of 
our country as if they were representatives of a democracy 
which was no democracy, and this under the pretense that 
it is essential to the war effort. Such childish casuistry, such 
patent insincerity, in the face of a national emergency, was 
extremely unfortunate. An effort such as this to capture 
federal contro! of elections in this emergency was untimely ; 
it diverted the strength and energy of those of us who do 
not want to lose democracy at home while we win it abroad ; 
it threw doubt on the sincerity of those who advanced it; 
it should never have been. As an effort to change the social 
structure of the South it was foredoomed to failure. 

Another illustration of tragically mistaken efforts is in 
the attempt now going on, under the pretense of winning 
the war, to force, by yet another federal action an organic 
change in the relationship between the two races in the South. 

The question of race relationship, with us, is one of great 
delicacy, requiring for its peaceful solution the best brains 
of both groups. Following the scandals, the frauds and the 
brutality of Reconstruction, the Southern white man, as was 
proper, worked out his solution. He recognized, and has 


generally abided by his belief, that the Negro could be edu- 


cated, could be trained,-could be made a valuable member 
of the body politic. He recognized that his manifest inabil- 
ity to exercise the ballot, fresh from slavery, did not mean. 
that ultimately he could not be instructed as to its proper 
use. He considered, and in this view he was joined by the 
sensible leaders of the Negro race, that the first essential 
was an improvement primarily economic, educational, not 
the granting of a franchise to a people totally unprepared 
and unfit for its use. The ruin of the state and its people 
during Reconstruction as the result of the venal vote of 
former slaves painted clearly the picture to be followed. 

During the years the wisdom of his course has been 
proven. Admit that inequities occur. In the main, the 
Negro race has, in a few generations, made more progress 
than any race on earth in a comparable period of years. 
The level of education, of health, of morality, of decency, 
of economic security, has risen to remarkable degree. And it 
might surprise some of our Northern friends to realize 
that, as the responsible members of the race have qualified 
themselves as responsible citizens, to them in good measure 
has the franchise been extended. ‘There are thousands of 
negroes who vote in Alabama today. 

The social structure of the South has been built, and can 
endure, only on the principle of segregation. Please under- 
stand that the application of this system does not mean 
unfairness. Segregation implies separation of the races, 
not mistreatment of anyone. Under segregation properly 
applied the Jim Crow laws exist, yes. But the sections 
set aside for negroes should be as clean, as comfortable, as 
decent as those for whites. No discrimination should exist, 
and those practicing it deserve the condemnation of whites 
and black alike. But segregation itself is a ruling, basic 
principle, without which there can be no orderly society 
below the Mason-Dixon line. 

You see, our problem is different from the problem in 
any other section of the world. Our Negro population 
approaches forty percent of the total. This percentage 
means the balance of power. In many Alabama counties 
there are four and five to one. Either white men control 
them, or there will be a repetition of the venality of recon- 
struction, the ruin of the South. Either there is segregation, 
or no white man can live there unless he is willing to 
abandon all of that personal and racial pride which has 
made the Anglo-Saxon great. The situation is delicate, 
dificult, fraught with danger for the Southern people, 
fraught with danger for a nation facing a struggle for its 
existence. It should never be disturbed until peace permits 
us to examine our local affairs. 

An illustration of stupid tampering with the delicate ques- 
tion is in the operation of the United States Employment 
Service and the Fair Employment Practice Committee. You 
are familiar with the methods by which the control of the 
Employment Service was taken from the various states. 
Suffice it to say that after that control was wrested from 
the states, a policy was adopted and promulgated under 
which the employer has no right to select his employees 
on any consideration of the race to which they belong, 
and has no right to reject employees, whatever conditions 
may exist, by reason of their race. Supplementing this 
policy of the Employment Service, there was adopted 
an Executive Order, No. 8802, providing among other 
things, that there should be no discrimination by reason of 
race in any defense work, and to make effective this Execu- 
tive Order, there was created the Fair Employment Practice 
Committee, charged with putting on trial industries which 
were considered guilty of violations of this order. 

The announced policy of the Employment Service and 
the actions of the Fair EmploymentPractice Committee in- 
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dicate that, however fervently the claim may be made that 
the purpose was not to interfere with the social structure 
of the South, in practical effect the abolition of segregation 
was exactly the result sought to be achieved by the majority 
of the committee. You can imagine what consternation 
this policy created in the minds and the hearts of our people. 

It is the desire of the responsible leadership of both races 
that the people of the South be left alone to work out their 
destiny. We know that, as Mark Etheridge, the one man 
on the Fair Employment Practice Committee who under- 
stands the problems in the South, at the hearing in Bir- 
mingham said: 

“The Southern Negro cannot afford to drive from his 
side, in his march to a greater fulfillment of his rights, 
the Southern white men of good will who have been his 
chief asset and his chief aid. He must recognize that 
there is no power in the world—not even in all the 
mechanized armies of the earth, Allied and Axis—which 
could now force the Southern white people to the aban- 
donment of the principle of social segregation. It is a 
cruel disillusionment, bearing the terms of strife and 
perhaps tragedy, for their leaders in the North to tell 
them that they can expect it, or that they can exact as 
the price of their participation in the war. They would 
do better to learn and to tell plain truths to their people 
and to stimulate them into giving the evidence of self- 
discipline and the example of willingness to sacrifice 
which will shame the demagogic and challenge the ad- 
miration of decent white people.” 


We know that outside interference is creating a very 
undesirable situation for both white and black alike in the 
Southern States. We know that the activities of this Com- 
mittee are helping to cause discontent and danger. 

The position of the Southern people has always been a 
dificult one. Throughout the generations of Republican 
rule following the War Between the States they achieved 
the only practical way of life, practical because, although 
not perfect, it nevertheless worked. Through force of cir- 
cumstances Democratic in party, they have always been 
the solid foundation stone on which our National Democratic 
party rested. 

Today their position is anomalous in the extreme. It is 
their own party which is dynamiting their social structure, 
which is arousing bitterness and recrimination, which is 
attempting to force crackpot reforms on them in a time 
of national crisis. It is their own party administration 
which sought to knife them with federal control of elections, 
with the Fair Employment Practice Committee, with the 
policy of the Employment Service. 

How long will they put up with this? I do not know. 
Suggestions are rife as to the formation of a Southern Dem- 
ocratic party, the election of unpledged representatives to 
the electoral college. Ways and means are being discussed 
daily to break our chains. We will find some way, and 
find it regardless of the effect on national elections, if this 
senseless attack keeps up. For the Federal Government, 
in Democratic hands, is now tampering with the one thing 
we cannot permit, will not permit, whatever the price to 
ourselves. The motto of the Democratic party in Alabama 
stands on every ballot. Our fathers put it there and we 
mean to keep it. 

Unfortunately, it fell to my lot to be forced to protest 
the conduct of the federal bureaucracy as regards the 
Southern people. Representatives of the War Production 
Board told me that they wanted osnaburg made in our 
prison mills for the Army. We were of course glad to 
comply, but I advised their representatives that the so-called 
“discrimination clause” would have to be left out of any 


contract, since under the pretense of enforcing that clause 
the Fair Employment Practice Committee could descend 
upon the state and put us on trial as to why more of our 
state employees were not Negro. To my amazement when 
the contract was presented for my signature the same clause 
appeared—why, I do not know. I thereupon rejected it, 
a thing not easy to do, and in my letter of rejection plainly 
stated why. 

That decision was difficult to reach. It meant subjecting 
myself to vilification and abuse, which instantly followed. 
I am glad to be able to tell you, however, that the intelli- 
gent people of my state were and are overwhelmingly behind 
me in the stand I tock, and plainly told me so. I am also 
glad to say that our mills are at work on war work without 
this provision, without selling the birthright of our people. 

These illustrations of the stupidity of bureaucracy and 
pressure groups at work in wartime could be multiplied 
infinitely. I give them because they came, among others, 
in my own experience. It is my belief, as I have said, that 
the American people were fed up with these efforts to en- 
force crackpot reforms in the guise of and under cover of 
the war effort, and said so emphatically not so long ago. 

But these are results, not causes. They are indicative 
of what we may look for unless the trend toward centrali- 
zation, after the war is reversed: unless we at least turn 
our faces in the direction of first principles. How can it be 
done? 

We know that there are about thirty federal agencies 
now at work planning the future of the United States and 
of the world. We know, from some of the things which 
have already come, that a large proportion of them are either 
crackpots or typical bureaucrats playing with the dangerous 
weapons of federal control. We know that very few of 
them will surrender power if they can avoid it, will restore 
to the people those rights surrendered during wartime. You 
have seen a so-called emergency endure for ten years until 
it merged into the actual emergency of war. You know 
that there are in the Washington of today many people in 
high places who have been willing to gamble with the very 
life and death of the nation to foster their pet ideas of 
economic or social control, who have regarded this bitter, 
costly struggle as a golden opportunity for themselves and 
the group they represent. What to do? 

Patently the world will be a different place. We cannot 
abandon the great and essential reforms of the New Deal, 
return to unbridled competitive license, release the controls 
on accumulated and accumulating wealth, abandon the weak 
and the helpless, achieve that great measure of personal 
freedom which, after all, brought with it the inevitable evils 
and the inevitable measures of control. 

Our course is not easy. It must be between the unwork- 
able Scylla of unrestrained personal and economic freedom 
and the Charybdis of regimentation and slavery to which 
centralization of power in Washington inevitably leads. 
We must not win freedom in the world to lose it at home. 

How can we bring about the essential balance? How 
can we who want to preserve democracy block the federal 
bureaucrats and the pressure groups which seek to concen- 
trate all power in Washington, where they can remake the 
map of human rights at their will; how can we prevent that 
group now planning a regimented future for us from suc- 
ceeding in their wishes and designs ? 

By turning back, as far as present-day society will permit 
us, to crossroads democracy. 

One great step can be taken by returning to the former 
philosophy of government grants, the philosophy and system 
under which such money as is sent to the people of the 
states should be spent, not by agents of the federal govern- 
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ment, but by and through the state agencies under the 
general direction of Washington. ‘This is the system for- 
merly followed ; it would break the direct connection between 
the bureaucrat and the people; it would build the local 
official in power and prestige; it would restore the wavering 
strength of that local self-government which is the essence 
of democracy; it would restore the democratic faith; it 
would help to revive that crossroads democracy which made 
this nation great. 

This system could be put into use at once, without loss 
of efficiency, even during wartime. For instance, in the 
work of the ODT and of the OPA there is the urgent 
necessity for enforcement. ‘There are enforcement officers 
under state, county, and city control everywhere, the duties 
of which have decreased, while the local revenues are greatly 
diminishing. By grants in aid, to be expended under the 
control of the state authorities, these decreasing revenues 
could be supplemented, the local law-enforcement agencies 
could be strengthened, the rules and regulations enforced, 
the essence of democracy preserved while the work still 
would be done. Will this system be followed, or will a 
great army of federal agents be recruited to duplicate the 
already existing and trained agencies? I am afraid you and 
I already know the answer. 

Are the suggestion and plan impractical? Not at all. 
The pattern already exists, and was departed from only for 
reason of party and personal political aggrandizement. 

What do we face if this procedure is not followed ? 

The retention of democracy requires the exercise of its 
functions. As an athlete becomes soft and flabby where 
his muscles are disused, so does the spirit of democracy where 
it is not practiced. Give us a few more years of the political 
pap-sucking which has bought us and paid for us in the 
past, a few more years of the mess-of-pottage form of gov- 
ernment, and we will be fair spoil for the two-penny 
American Hitler whom the future will surely bring, the 
planner who plans our democratic privileges into oblivion. 
Let those of us who love democracy do a little planning too. 

Lest I be misunderstood, let me say a few words more. 
Why bring up these things in time of war? Why not let 
sleeping dogs lie? 


God knows there is nothing I would desire more. Men 
of my blood fought at Kings Mountain, in the Revolution, 
in the War of ’61 to ’65. I fought in the World War, my 
son is in uniform today. I say that it is idiotic, senseless, 
without excuse to do anything save to work and pray for 
victory. Yet as a trustee for my people, it is necessary to 
speak out and to continue so to do until these extraneous 
matters, productive of so much discord, are dropped, until 
the realization is forced on Washington that all else must 
be subordinated to the war. Remember that I am not 
responsible for the attack on our election laws, for the Fair 
Employment Practice Committee, for the Employment Ser- 
vice policy. I am not starting anything—on the contrary, 
I am praying with all my soul that those who are starting 
them will leave the southern people alone, in this time of dire 
national peril, to do our full part in the support of our sons 
in uniform. Not only are we praying—we are demanding 
and insisting on that obviously sane and sensible course. 

In time of war, democracy ceases, and rightly so. No 
democracy with its creaking machinery, can survive unless 
during wartime its people are wise enough to surrender 
those very rights for which they fight. The soldier must 
obey his orders, the civilian his. The full power of the 
Nation must be at the command of its Chief. 

We are at war. Your sons and mine are in uniform. 
They may die; they may already have suffered death. They 
may spend years in prison camps, lingering and desolate. 
All that we have, all that we cherish, is at stake. The 
Nation has the right to demand from us a loyalty un- 
questioning, absolute. It has the right to demand unwavering 
and cheerful obedience. It will have all these things from 
us, this I know. 

And in return we have the unquestioned right to demand 
that there be no trickery, no chicanery, no changes in our 
form of government beyond those essential to the winning of 
the war. We have the right to demand that the planning 
at Washington envisage not only the return of the forms 
and substance of our democracy, but that it be returned to 
us unsullied, full of that vigor and strength which through 
the years produced the greatest good for the greatest number 
of people in any nation on this earth. 


What Negroes Are Fighting For 


“WE LOVE HONOR MORE THAN WE FEAR DEATH” 
By NICK AARON FORD), Professor of English, Langston University, Langston, Okla. 


Delivered before a special assembly of students and teachers of Langston University, in commemoration of Pearl Harbor 


Day, December 8, 1942 


hours of December 7, 1941, did more than kill three 

thousand Americans and demolish American property 
in that region. They shattered the very foundations of the 
world as we had known it—the world that had been in the 
making since the birth of Christ. And as that world lay 
teetering in the balance, ready to burst into a thousand pieces, 
three-fourths of the peoples of the earth joined hands with 
Uncle Sam to catch the broken pieces of that dying order 
in the hope of re-constructing them into a finer and nobler 
world of the future. 

Since that memorable date twelve months ago, many revo- 
lutionizing events have occurred. A little colored nation, 
that Americans had always regarded as insignificant, in- 
efficient, and incapable of engineering a successful war 


Tie: bombs that fell on Pearl Harbor in the early 


against a powerful white nation, astounded the world by 
winning every encounter with American forces for eight long 
months. ‘Thus, for the first time in its history, the great 
American nation was faced with the folly cf the white man’s 
philosophy of racial superiority. Only through a tragic sac- 
rifice of some of the best blood of its citizens did the nation 
finally learn that the color of a man’s skin and the shape 
of his nose do not determine his capacity either for treachery, 
or courage, or calculating efficiency. 

Since that memorable date American Negro troops for 
the first time have landed in the little Negro republic of 
Liberia, Africa, founded by American freedmen nearly a 
century and a quarter ago. When Private Napoleon Taylor 
led his black comrades down the gangplank of the great 
American transport that had brought them safely across 
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6,000 miles of submarine-infested waters, he greeted the 
Liberian officials in words similar to these: 

We have come to join hands with you in the fight to keep 
your freedom and to win additional freedom for yourselves 
and for all oppressed peoples of the world. 

These are only two of the revolutionary events that have 
thrust themselves upon a bleeding world since last December 
7. But in the midst of these recollections, there comes a 
challenging question that is hurled at us from a hundred 
different quarters: What are Negroes fighting for? It is 
a question we cannot ignore, for it has been sarcastically asked 
by Hitler himself. 

One can well visualize Mr. Hitler resting his satanic car- 
cass upon a pile of his vile and slimy publication, Mein Kamp, 
which contains the statement by the Fuehrer himself that no 
person of African descent can ever become a citizen of 
Germany because he is too inferior to claim a heritage with 
a superior race. Yes, we can visualize this crafty hypocrite 
issuing orders from one corner of his mouth for the sub- 
jugation or total destruction of all non-Nordic races, and 
from the other corner asking, ““What are you Negroes fight- 
ing for?” 

‘“‘Aren’t you segregated and discriminated against in Amer- 
ica? Aren’t you denied the right to work in defense indus- 
tries and the right to fight on equal terms with your white 
countrymen? Aren’t you insulted, and cheated, and op- 
pressed by the very country for whom you are fighting? 
Aren’t you lynched and burned at the stake and your bleed- 
ing or charred bodies left swinging in the breeze, as your 
tormentors march away singing, “My country ’tis of Thee? 

“What are you Negroes fighting for?” 

Yes, Mr. Hitler, we admit the question is a challenging 
one. But before we answer, let us assure you that you are 
not the first in world history to ask us that question. The 
British Redcoats asked it in 1775, when Chrispus Attucks 
lay dying on State Street, Boston, killed by bullets from the 
guns of those who sought to destroy freedom. ‘What are 
you dying for, Black Man?” they asked. “Don’t you know 
that 95 per cent of your black fellowmen are slaves? What 
do you have to fight for?” 

If Attucks could have stopped the march of death long 
enough to reply, I imagine he would have said in bitter scorn, 
“I’m fighting for freedom. I’m fighting for a principle 
which those who have tasted the shame of slavery know the 
real value of. Although my fellowmen are slaves, I’m fight- 
ing that the world may know slavery cannot destroy courage 
nor the love for freedom.” 

Yes, Mr. Hitler, others have asked us that same question 
before. The Southern slaveholders asked it in 1861, when 
thousands of slaves were deserting the plantations to join 
the Union army, even though Lincoln had not yet announced 
the Emancipation Proclamation. ‘What are you slaves 
fighting for?” they asked. “This is not a war to set you 
free. This is a war for economic domination. The North- 
ern army will only make you worse slaves than you are now.” 

But those slaves did not stop to answer. They went on 
fighting with the Union and dying on such historic battle- 
fields as Vicksburg, and Bull Run, and Gettysburg. And 
from the blood of those erstwhile slaves came freedom for 
their children and their children’s children. 

Again, in 1918, the German Kaiser asked, ““What are you 
Negroes fighting for?” We answered, “For democracy!” 
And with that cry upon our lips 200,000 of us helped to 
turn the tide of battle that drove the Kaiser from his throne. 

But Hitler laughs and scornfully tells us we did not get 
the democracy we fought for in 1918. We answer with 
voices hard as steel, “Yes, we know it.” But we challenge 
him or any man to prove that we did not get more democ- 


racy than we had ever possessed before we shed our blood on 
Flanders field. We challenge him to point to any time in 
all history when the German masses, or the Italians, or the 
Japanese have had more democracy than the American Negro 
now enjoys. I say this, not to uphold the injustices and 
discriminations that are still practiced against Negroes in 
America, for I condemn such proscription with all the 
strength and power of my being, but I do want to emphasize 
how empty and meaningless such considerations are when 
they fall from the lips of fascist sympathizers. 

We are the first to admit that conditions are not ideal 
for Negroes in this country, not even during this all-out 
effort for national defense, but we cannot deny that powerful 
voices high in governmental circles are being raised in every 
section of the nation in behalf of equality and a full degree 
of democracy for our people. Where can you find in any 
Axis country a single voice of protest raised by a govern- 
mental official in behalf of mal-treated minorities? 

America is the only country in the world whose written 
Constitution guarantees equal freedom and equal opportunity 
for all races, creeds, and religions. Certainly, there are in- 
justices, but our government is committed to equal justice 
for all. Certainly, there are inequalities here, but our gov- 
ernment is committed to the recognition of the essential 
equality of all men. As long as the ideal is before us, we 
can always have reason to hope that each new day will bring 
us nearer to that ideal. But if, like the Axis countries, the 
government acknowledges no responsibility for equality or 
justice, there can be no hope that they may ever be achieved. 

Yes, Negroes are lynched in America, but never yet in the 
whole history of these shameful and barbarous episodes has 
any official of our national government publicly condoned 
such a crime. Every such incident has been vigorously 
condemned by our national government, by newspaper edi- 
t rials, by state governors, and by many prominent white 
citizens in the very communities where the lynchers live. 
But what German, or Italian, or Japanese newspaper has 
dared to print a single line in condemnation of the brutal 
slaughter of thousands of innocent Jews on the streets of 
every German city? What Fascist governmental official 
has ever parted his lips in defense of scores of innocent 
hostages of minority groups that die before Fascist firing 
squads every day in every conquered nation of Europe? 

It is true that injustices and mistreatment at home can 
never be excused by pointing to larger and graver injustices 
abroad. But the odious comparison can serve notice upon 
us that the Negro’s only hope lies in victory for the United 
Nations and the complete destruction of totalitarian ideals. 

Yes, Mr. Hitler, that same question has been asked us 
before. Your dear friend, Mr. Tojo, premier of Japan, 
asked us after Pearl Harbor, “What are you Negroes fight- 
ing for?” 

“Don’t you know,” he confided, “I’m colored just as you 
are? Why, you ought to be glad to see me whip your 
white countrymen and put them in the same category they 
have kept you in all these years. Then you and I would 
be the best of friends, and I would make you free indeed.” 

“We know you are colored, Mr. Tojo,” we answered, 
“but so are the Chinese. If you are truly interested in the 
advancement of the colored peoples, why didn’t you start 
your program of uplift with your next-door neighbors, the 
Chinese, who are really more your color than we are. But 
instead of seeking the advancement of the Chinese people, 
what did you do, Mr. Tojo?” 

“T'll tell you. Five years ago you attacked those unarmed, 
peaceful people with all the deadly military might at your 
disposal. You have killed five millions of them. You have 
bombed their fragile cities off the map. You have raped 
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their wives, daughters, and mothers and leit them to die 
from exposure. You have slaughtered in cold blood their 
old men and their children. And yet you say you are the 
friend of the American Negro. If that is the reward of 
your diabolical friendship, we do not want it. We prefer 
to see you and all your treacherous, barbarous brood con- 
signed to the ‘tongueless silence of the dreamless dust.’ ” 

Now, Mr. Hitler and Mr. Tojo, with this background of 
undeniable facts before us, we proceed to answer your ques- 
tion: What are Negroes fighting for? 

We are fighting for the four freedoms that President 
Roosevelt has announced. Yes, we are fighting for the free- 
dom of speech. And we can truthfully say that there is no 
other country in the world, with the possible exception of 
England, where the members of a minority race can speak 
out so boldly and candidly in condemnation of the conduct 
of the majority race toward them. ‘There is no other coun- 
try in the world, with the possible exception of England, 
where Negro newspapers could print such damaging diatribes 
against inequalities and discrimination practiced by the ma- 
jority race without having their presses confiscated and their 
editors thrown into prison. 

We are fighting for the freedom of religion—the freedom 
to worship God as we please, or not to worship him if we 
do not wish to—the freedom to join Father Divine’s angels, 
or the Washfoot Baptists, or the Holly Rollers. 

We are fighting for freedom from want—for freedom 
from the curse of tenant farming and from the poverty and 
disease of city slums—for freedom from malnutrition and 
economic servitude—for freedom from premature death. 

We are fighting for freedom from fear—for freedom from 
the fear of bombs that fall in the nighttime upon the sleep- 
ing heads of women and children—for freedom from the 


fear of armies marching through our cities with plunder, 
rape, and murder in their wake—for freedom from the fear 
of dictators’ threats and tyrants’ power. 

We are fighting to destroy the false concept, both at home 
and abroad, that the color of a man’s skin or the shape of 
his nose can determine his capacity for civilization and 
achievement. We are fighting for the privilege of earning a 
place at the peace table when this war is over, so we can add 
our voices to those who will create the charter of a new 
world. 

We are fighting to let the world know we love liberty 
and that we are willing to pay the price for it, even though 
that price may be our life’s blood. 

We are fighting because everything decent we have been 
taught to respect, honor, and love has been challenged and 
marked for destruction by the enemy. We are fighting be- 
cause we love honor more than we fear death. 

Yes, Mr. Hitler and Mr. Tojo, we are fighting for that 
democratic freedom which you scorn. And we shall fight 
for it on every battlefield of the world where men are willing 
to welcome our aid in the spirit of brotherhood. We shall 
fight for it in the muddy bottoms of Guadalcanal. We shall 
fight for it in the rice swamps of China. We shall fight for 
it on the burning sands of Africa. We shall fight for it 
in the black jungles of India. We shall fight for it on 
land, in the air, and on the sea. 

But as we fight for this freedom abroad, we shall not 
forget to fight harder for it at home. We shall fight for it 
from the lecture platform, from the pulpit, from the news- 
paper office, from the factory, from the schoolroom; from 
buses, trains, and street cars. We shall fight for it every- 
where. And we shall not cease fighting for it until complete 
victory is won. 


It’s Your Ship 


WE WANT LEADERS WHO TRUST US 
By GEORGE ROMNEY, Managing Director, Automotive Council for War Production 
Delivered at the annual meeting of The Mortgage Bankers Association, Detroit, Mich., December 10, 1942 


ship of the Union on this voyage, nobody will have a 
chance to pilot her on another voyage.” 

Abraham Lincoln said that in February, 1861. 

It fits our time so exactly that it bears repeating—and 
remembering. 

For something like 25 centuries the ingenious minds of 
tree men have been observing parallels between two of man’s 
vreatest inventions—his far-ranging ships, and his demo- 
cratic governments. 

The phrase “the ship of state” appears in a play written 
tor the democratic Greeks more than 400 years before the 
birth of Christ. 

The tendency to think of the state as a ship is strong in 
\mericans. It’s especially strong when our way of life is 
threatened by the storms of war. 

Of all the peoples of the earth, we have the greatest right 
to consider our government our ship. 

Did | say right? 

In times such as these, it’s more than a right. It’s a duty. 
In this time of peril it’s your duty to think of the Republic 
as your ship. It’s my duty to say to myself, “It’s my ship.” 

Since the storm of Pearl Harbor struck, we have swung 
from deepest despair to the highest points of optimism. 

Both extremes were unjustified. 


‘ | I’ we do not make common cause to save the good old 


Today, though the horizon may not be clearer than it 
was a year ago, there is good cause for hope. The faith of 
the crew in the ultimate outcome is measurably stronger 
than it has been at any time since the storm struck. 

Personally, I am more hopeful than I have been at any 
time since Hitler marched into Poland, but not because of 
our recent military victories. 

No; I concur whole-heartedly with General George C. 
Marshall’s warning last week about our current “undue 
optimism.” I believe he is right in his observation that a 
long, hard ordeal lies ahead. 

We have not reached the point of certain victory. 

But—Mark this well!—we have found the way to defeat 
those who are determined to plunge us from freedom to 
fetters. 

The strength of that way is proving itself. Paul G. 
Hoffman described it when he said at a meeting of the whole 
automotive industry last January: 





DoctrinE oF DicTAToRSHIP REJECTED 


“There are those who suggest that if we are to accom- 
plish that task, we must give up our freedom and submit to 
dictatorship. If I believed that to be true, I’d say, ‘Amen.’ 

“But it so happens that it’s a doctrine that I utterly reject. 

“I believe with all my heart and soul that free manage- 
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ment and free labor, each doing its part of the job and 
cooperating with the government can outproduce any econ- 
omy in which labor is enslaved and management shackled. 

“I say that, instead of trying to get Hitler’s results by 
imitating Hitler’s methods, we must surpass his results by 
avoiding his methods.” 

This was said one year ago. 

Today we are finding that this country’s resources can 
not be fully mobilized for war by following Hitler’s methods. 

When the last war ended before our country’s resources 
were fully mobilized, we were told that democratic pro- 
cedures must be abandoned in wartime, and that superior 
efficiency can be obtained only through dictatorship and reg- 
imentation, 

The exponents of that false and enervating idea and their 
followers, coupled with the advocates of economic planning 
and their followers, who have played such a large part in 
the conduct of America’s war effort at home—these are 
today the greatest obstacles to victory. 

Fortunately, there are important segments of our ship’s 
crew who know that we must “reject Hitler’s methods to 
surpass his results.” This knowledge is especially strong 
in the armed services. 

Consider the contrast between the following viewpoints. 


A War oF INDIVIDUALS 


The first is from the Army’s official instructions to officers 
and men: 

“The last war was a war of platoons; this is a war of 
individuals.” 

Weigh the significance of that against this, a statement 
of last week by Leon Henderson: 

“There are going to be more czars, I am afraid; and 
I think there will be more red tape rather than less.” 

In his now famous article in the December issue of 
American Magazine, Harry Hopkins recited objectives 
which we all endorse, but he proposed their achievement in 
these words: 

“No American anywhere not now in the war effurt 
should be allowed to decide for himself how much he will 
do or how much he will give.” 

There is a significance almost sinister in the fact that, in 
this article as in virtually all similar discussions of the 
human equation of the war effort by government officials, 
the favorite word for free Americans is ““manpower’’—as if 
human beings were machines, or materials, or units of horse- 
power. 

Now contrast that attitude with this one, expressed in 
the same issue of the same magazine, by General Brehon B. 
Somervell, head of the United States Army’s Services of 
Supply: 

“There are two ways to cut red tape. One is the Hitler 
system under which every man becomes a slave, one cog in 
a machine, with no rights—not even the right to live. 


THE Democratic Way 


“The second is the democratic way, in which every man 
is an independent unit who works by choice with all others 
for the good of all. 

“As members of a self-governing democracy we can elim- 
inate red tape the right way. We can speed up production. 
We can smash unnecessary systems. We can win the war. 
Let’s get going!” 

Apparently some of us believe we can win quickest by 
fighting the war Hitler’s way, while others believe we can 
win quickest by fighting it the American way. 

Which way is the right way? 

It’s important to answer that question now. For, every 


day we save now will save the lives of Americans—and even 
our best efforts will not prevent a staggering contribution 
of American manhood. 

Because the answer means the difference between a world 
of slaves and a world in which men’s faith in freedom may 
continue, we must choose the right way—NOW. 

In our search for the right answer, let’s look at the fight- 
ing front, where our young men are setting the examples 
which we on the home front should follow. 

Two examples, plucked from battle reports from two 
sides of this shrunken planet, point squarely at the hidden 
strength of the American way. Bracketed with equally 
encouraging reports from the home front of production, 
they form a pattern for victory. 


TEAMWORK A PIONEER HERITAGE 


From the playing fields of Eton came the Waterloo of 
one notorious corporal. And it is now becoming plain that 
another Waterloo for another covetous corporal has been 
shaped on the sandlots of America, where all of us learned 
the teamwork which our pioneer ancestors used in their barn 
raisings, corn husking bees and threshing rings, and in build- 
ing their log cabins and organizing their wagon trains into 
the wilderness. 

Such strong, self-reliant individuals, using their heritage 
and experience in teamwork, will be the doom of the Axis 
puppets and puppeteers, no matter how fanatical the aims 
of dictators or their followers may be. 

This is the heartening interpretation one derives from our 
two examples of American teamwork on the fighting front. 

Let’s look at them. 

Somewhere in the Pacific recently an American corre- 
spondent accompanied a flight of bombers on a raid of a 
Japanese base in New Guinea. 

He joined the party in the darkness before dawn, when 
the ground crews were grooming the ships and the flight 
crews were waiting to take over. Mingling with the men 
in the black shadows under the wings, he was unable to 
discover the differences in their rank. Judging by their 
behavior, there were no differences. ‘They were individual- 
ists, each the proud possessor of a particular skill. 

One man, a soft-spoken fellow with a Carolina draw], 
broke open a box of fruit cake, a gift from home, and the 
others helped themselves to liberal handsful. This was the 
pilot—a captain. 

In the horseplay under the wings, the ringleader was a 
tall: fellow from a Wisconsin farm. A good baseball player 
at home, he was now a lieutenant and co-pilot. 

The navigator was a broad-shouldered Bostonian who had 
starred in college football. Though a lieutenant, his superi- 
ority in rank did not bar him from being the good-natured 
foil for the jokes of a big, sandy-haired sergeant from Texas 
—a sergeant whom the captain, with fatherly pride, intro- 
duced as “the best damn bombardier in the business.” 


Cross-SECTION OF AMERICA 


The rest of this cross-section of America comprised a 
studious lad from a Missouri village, now a technical ser- 
geant and radio operator; an automobile factory worker 
from Indiana whose skill in rifle competition at home fitted 
him well for his job as turret gunner; and a boy whose 
mastery of the shotgun as a duck hunter in his native New 
York State made him a “natural” as a tail gunner. 

In the shadows under the wings these seven behaved 
exactly as any seven young and healthy Americans can be 
expected to act anywhere. They joked and laughed and 
pushed each other around good-naturedly. If some of our 
loudest arm-chair critics could have seen them at that 
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moment, you may be sure that there would have been some 
scolding about “the complacency of the people.” 

No, this exhibition of free and easy give-and-take would 
not have pleased those dynamic drones whose sole contribu- 
tion to the war effort is criticism of the American people. 
The democratic behavior of these young fighting men would 
be out of countenance among those who believe that all- 
out war has to be fought by all-out government. 


WouLtp Deny Freepom WortH FIGHT 


Our youngsters on the front cannot hold such a belief 
and remain effective fighters. For, to entertain such a notion 
—-no matter how it’s disguised—is to deny that freedom is 
worth fighting for. It is to believe that slaves are stronger 
than free men. It is to bow in submission before the re- 
pugnant doctrine that the democratic way is a failure. It is 
to proclaim defeat before the fight has started. 

It’s time that we recognized the hidden implications in 
the prevalent notion that free people must sacrifice their 
freedom in order to wage a successful war for freedom. 

We must ask ourselves, “Is there any truth in it?” 

The answer is in this example from the Pacific front. 
That answer came with the signal for the take-off, when a 
master sergeant, in charge of ground crew operations, re- 
ported to the pilot with the phrase: 

“Tt’s your ship, sir.” 

Until those words were spoken, the sergeant, not the cap- 
tain, had been in complete charge. ‘Though nominally su- 
perior, the captain had not interfered with the work of the 
sergeant. Each man was a proficient performer of a par- 
ticular specialty. Each recognized the other’s superiority. 
The relations between the two were on a democratic basis. 

“My ship,” the captain replied, as sign of acceptance. 
And, as those words were spoken, the correspondent saw 
seven American individualists snap themselves into a team. 

‘THe EFFECTIVENESS OF “TEAMWORK 

Scrambling aboard, each man took his position and _ re- 
ported to the captain over the interphone. The captain, in 
turn, reported his crew’s readiness via radio to his com- 
mander. ‘Then, in its appointed position in the squadron, 
the big ship took: off. 

As the plane rose, the captain was in command. Then, 
over the interphone to the navigator, he said: 

“Your ship, sir.” 

“My ship, sir,” the lieutenant replied, taking charge. 

Minutes later, when the objective was sighted, authority 
was delegated twice in quick succession, and with the same 
formula—“Your ship, sir,” and “My ship, sir’”—as the pilot 
took over from the navigator and passed the command to 
the bombardier. 

Now, here was the job for which this ship was designed 
and built—the job for which all these men, both in the ship 
and in the shops back at the base, had refined their individual 
skills. Yet, while this supremely important job was being 
executed, the man in command was a sergeant, and a captain 
and two lieutenants were among the crew members taking 
commands from him. 

Not until bombs were away and bomb-bay doors closed 
did the pilot resume command, and then only after the 
sergeant said: 

“Your ship, sir.” 

On the return voyage, after the captain delegated control 
to the co-pilot and climbed from one post to another to con- 
vratulate each member of the crew, the correspondent sud- 
denly realized that he had not been equipped with a para- 
chute The Carolina captain laughingly told him that it 
didn’t make any difference. 


“We Att Get A CHANCE TOGETHER” 


“You see,” he said, “It’s our policy to all go down with 
the ship. That way, we land together and all get a chance 
together.” 

Reporting his experiences later, the correspondent said: 

“It was a revelation of how efficient seven young and 
cheerful Americans can be when they are teamed together 
in the execution of a stroke of war they have studied and 
mastered.” 

There you have one example of free men freely applying 
their individual skills in teamed power-play. 

Let’s look at another. 

On October 9th, 1942, 110 four-motored bombers left 
England for a mighty sweep over northern France. In for- 
mation, they headed for a series of targets to give the Nazis 
a taste of an American specialty in aerial warfare—pre- 
cision bombing in broad daylight. Above the bombers were 
460 fighter planes, an umbrella of protection which the 
cautious British deemed essential to the success of this 
American experiment. 

The Nazis knew they were coming. Goering had combed 
his air forces for the latest and best interceptor planes and 
the most seasoned pilots. He was determined to give these 
fledgling Americans a dose of war at the hands of his battle- 
hardened veterans. 

There was doubt about the outcome even among the 
British. ‘This doubt was the reason for that umbrella of 
fighter planes. For, only weeks before, a reputable British 
aviation expert had indulged in some “plain speaking” about 
those “old reliables” of the U. S. Army Air Forces, the 
Flying Fortresses and Liberators, which even many mem- 
bers of the RAF were calling “flying targets” and “sitting 
ducks.” 

As this great striking force split up into separate teams 
and headed for the several objectives, wolf-packs of Nazi 
fighters appeared. Ignoring the protective fighters above, 
they rushed the “big fellows” below. But the “big fellows” 
never wavered. For, out of turrets in their sides, backs, 
bellies and tails, dozens of the world’s best marksmen, Amer- 
ican boys who had mastered guns in competitive shooting 
on target ranges and in duck blinds, hurled a high-velocity 
hail of .50-caliber machine-gun fire. 


Provep Air MASTERY 


As the “big fellows” roared on their way without waver- 
ing, their wakes were dotted with the twisted ruins of 102 
of Goering’s best fighters. Every objective was bombed as 
planned. 

That demonstration of American teamwork is now ac- 
cepted as clinching evidence of who is to have mastery of 
the air over western Europe. 

Of this, and similar performances in the European the- 
ater, one commentator shrewdly observed that the successes 
were due to two traits deeply ingrained in Americans. 

“The big ships,” he said, “are manned by gunners brought 
up in the parsimonious, pioneer tradition of marksmanship. 
. . . Ever since Pennsylvania backwoodsmen introduced the 
rifle into Washington’s armed forces, the American Army 
has had a sharpshooting bias.” 

The second American trait is the spirit of co-operation, 
of which this observer said: 


LEARNED TEAM-PLAY AS Boys 


or 


The crews are drilled beyond anything in Europe in 
fighting a tight formation. Each ship is fought as one gun; 
each squadron, naval fashion, as one ship. . . . The bomber 
pilots, trained as boys in the intricacies of team play in games 
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with nine and eleven men on a side, know how to fight their 
formations so that withering patterns on crossfire rake the 
attackers.” 

In the bomber team we have an excellent example of the 
hidden strength of democracy—a source of power which all 
too many of us are prone to overlook. For, as John Stein- 
beck states it: 

“This is the kind of an organization that Americans 
above all others are best capable of maintaining. The 
bomber team is a truly democratic organization. No single 
man can give all the orders to make a bomber effective. 
The effectiveness of its mission rests on the initiative and 
judgment of each one of its members... . 

“Each member has a function to perform which must 
come out of himself. Each member has two functions— 
that of command as well as that of obedience. . . . 

“This is truly a team, each member responsible to the 
whole and the whole responsible to the members. . .. Here 
is no commander with subordinates, but a group of respon- 
sible individuals functioning as a unit while each member 
exercises individual judgment and foresight and care.” 

Those enemies of our way of life who have found them- 
selves on the receiving ends of our combat teams’ power-plays 
are fast discovering the effectiveness of American teamwork. 

Ironically, it is on the home front, here in these United 
States, that the discovery now needs to be made. 


THE PaTrerRN Is EsTABLISHED 


Fortunately, the value of voluntary cooperation made 
itself apparent early enough on-the production front to get 
a stream of sorely needed weapons moving from the fac- 
tories to the fighting lines before it was too late. 

As early as the summer of 1940, William S. Knudsen, 
then a member of the National Defense Advisory Commis- 
sion, saw that the big fleets of big bombers which General 
Henry H. Arnold wanted could not be produced save 
through the collaboration of the American aircraft and auto- 
mobile industries. Under General Knudsen’s direction and 
with the aid of General James Doolittle, a pattern of team- 
work between the two industries was worked out in October 
of 1940—more than a year before Pearl Harbor. 

What happened thereafter will make one of the most 
stirring chapters of American industrial history; for, with- 
out hesitation, the aircraft manufacturers of this nation un- 
selfishly turned over to the automotive companies all of the 
rich accumulation of knowledge about their art which they 
had laboriously acquired during a long period of lean and 
frequently profitless years. 

Let those who shout about the unwillingness of Americans 
to make sacrifices look at this example and withhold their 
criticism. 

When Pearl Harbor brought enormous new demands to 
the automobile industry for all kinds of war material, the 
lessons learned under the guidance of Bill Knudsen and 
Jimmy Doolittle were applied to a larger problem and, just 
a year ago, the Automotive Council for War Production 
was formed. 


CoLLECTIVE PowER NEEDED 


The men who assembled on the last day of 1941 and 
worked far into the night on the shaping of this Council saw 
clearly that the automobile industry alone was not big 
enough to handle the job that had to be done. They saw 
that the task would require the collective power of all the 
manufacturers of motor vehicles, plus the added strength of 
parts manufacturers and tool and die manufacturers. 

This Council is nothing more than a medium for the 
democratic cooperation of the engineering brains, mana- 


gerial talents and mass-productive skills of what was 
once the automobile industry and its affliated industries. 
Through it, the most proficient and the least efficient per- 
formers of these industries band themselves into teams for 
the production of more weapons in less time. Such team- 
work, applied through the Council’s machine tool and 
tooling facilities listing services, hastened the job of con- 
version. Other teams, made up of specialists from formerly 
competitive companies, now regularly attack problems of 
manufacture in which they are mutually interested. There 
are teams of experts on aircraft engines, airframes, ammu- 
nition, artillery, tanks and combat cars, military vehicles 
and replacement parts. There is even a team for the con- 
servation of critical materials. 

These teams meet, not in a quiet boardroom, but in some 
member’s shop, among the rumbling machines, where they 
can study the other fellow’s methods for the purpose of im- 
proving the whole nation’s production for victory. 


Let Facts SPEAK 


Are we fighting the war on the production front? 

Is there complacency and lack of patriotism on the home 
front? 

Let the facts answer. 

At present*, the automotive industry is actually deliver- 
ing $20-million of war goods a day to the armed forces. 
That is a current annual rate of seven billion dollars, which 
is 75 per cent above the dollar level of this industry’s peak 
peacetime year. It is equivalent to producing eight-and-a- 
half-million cars and trucks a year, the peacetime peak 
having been only 5,358,000. 

And this, bear in mind, has been done in a year in which 
months had to be devoted to the laborious job of conversion 
—to the monumental task of tooling for ten times as many 
model changes as were normally made in a peacetime year. 
Yet we have only reached the half-way point. 

There are now almost 500 companies and more than 
1,300 plants participating in teamwork production through 
the Automotive Council. 

Last April the aircraft manufacturers of the Pacific Coast 
set up a similar council, while the East Coast aircraft com- 
panies banded together under the council plan in October. 

And now still other American industries are studying this 
pattern of teamwork for victory. 

Yes, we on the home front are discovering the hidden 
strength of the democratic way, and our ship is steadying 
as a result. We have still a long way to go before we can 
match the performances of our boys at the front. 

Our trouble to date seems to stem not from “the com- 
placency of the people,” as has been so often charged, but 
rather from a strange lack of trust of the people by their 
eneers. Lack oF LEADERSHIP 

We have had too little leadership of a kind to which 
freeborn Americans best respond. We need captains who 
can say: 

“Your ship, Sir.” 

We want desperately to follow leaders who trust us. We 
need leaders who place sufficient value on individual initia- 
tive to be willing to delegate authority into hands that have 
proved their capabilities in the stiff contests of peacetime 
competition. 

We want to be led—but NOT by the nose! 

To be specific, let’s look at our biggest national problem 
outside the field of military strategy: the control and dis- 
tribution of vital raw materials. 


*December, 1942. 
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In that field we have floundered through a jungle of 
plans. Each time a plan failed, the planners took more 
responsibility away trom the materials control specialists 
in industry. ‘The result was completely regimented chaos 
under the P.R.P. plan. 

In the Netherlands, the stubborn Dutch, pretending care- 
tul cooperation with their conquerors, dutifully fill out the 


hundreds of forms with which the Nazis seek to regiment. 


their lives. The more forms they get to fill out, the hap- 

pier they are. Of this time-wasting practice, the Dutch say, 

“We are fighting the paper war.” ‘They are happy about 

it because they see the Nazi machine being slowed down by 
blizzard of paper. 


THe Paper War 


Under our notorious P.R.P. plan, our war effort was 
in danger of being stopped by such a paper blizzard. For 
the purchase of any amount of most raw materials, the plan- 
ners had devised a piece of paper. ‘This paper mania placed 
in the hands of clerks and government subordinates the han- 
dling of problems to the solution of which men like A. M. 
Wibel, vice-president, Ford Motor Co., 1. T. O’Brien, 
veneral production manager, Chrysler Corporation, C. O. 
Miller, directer of purchasing and salvage, General Motors 
Corporation, and similar men in every industry in the land, 


- had devoted years of experience. 


Paper work, in the hands of baffled clerks, substituted for 
the hard-won experience of loyal Americans! And all be- 
cause bureaucrats believed in Hitler’s way! All because 
men were actuated by the attitude: 

“We can’t trust you, so we'll draw a plan so tight and 
detailed that none of you can do anything we don’t approve.” 

Of course, this all-out, regimented control of materials 
failed ! 

Now a new plan, called the Controlled Materials Plan, 
has been adopted. Significantly, it starts a retreat from the 
idea that Washington can regiment materials. It does not 
go far enough in eliminating red tape and paper work, but 
it does define government responsibility. Under it, govern- 
ment sets the policy and objectives by fixing production 
schedules balanced with the quantities of materials avail- 
able. ‘This is at least a partial benefit to the nation. 

But, not until the War Production Board sets realistic 
production schedules and unqualifiedly says to industry, “It’s 
your ship,” will our materials control problem be solved. 

When and if that happens, the Wibels and O’Briens and 
Millers of American industry will be free to use their full 
skill and ingenuity to win the war. For, knowing that their 
government trusts them and is relying on them, they will 
come through. 

Those who don’t cooperate will be a small minority and 
they can be handled without shackling everyone. 


FAILURE AND FUTILITY 


A manpower czar, relying on regimentation of American 
citizens, will fail more disastrously than has W.P.B. in trying 
to regiment inanimate materials. 

Half of Leon Henderson’s rationing is a futile effort to 
evade adoption of tax and income policies which, | am 
positive, the American people consider sound and sensible. 

Regimentation is already retarding production of vital 
food and raw materials. Conditions undoubtedly will 
worsen until alert citizens demand improvement. 

Suppose the bomber pilot tried to tell the bombardier just 
what to do and when to do it. Suppose he tried to tell 
all his crew just what to do and when to do it. He 
couldn't, and do his own job, except through a subordinate 


who would probably know less than the men he was trying 
to direct. 

The best leaders are those who lead—not those who 
dictate and compel. 

“It’s your ship” is the American way. 

Bureaucrats have expanded their bureaus to avoid using 
the matchless facilities that a free and dynamic America 
created for doing things. 

Even Dorothy Thompson complained recently that gov- 
ernment bureaus were bungling their attempts to persuade 
Americans to support war policies. She observed how the: 
government’s publicity and propaganda divisions were 
fumbling in this field instead of seeking the help of news- 
paper writers and radio commentators. 

In just one case, the superior talents of the free American 
press were requested. This was when Mr. Donald Nelson 
asked the newspapers to petition the people for scrap metal. 
As a result, every American was made aware of the need, 
and today there is so much scrap steel available that com- 
plaints are being heard that the steel mills are getting 
choosey. 

THE Prope Leap 


Even though the American people have been ahead of 
their political leaders in supporting needed war policies, as 
the Gallup polls conclusively show, the emphasis among the 
leaders has been on authority, regimentation and compulsion 
rather than good management and persuasion. 

There has been little effort to appeal to the patriotism of 
innate sportsmanship of the average American. He has 
been ordered to do things under threat. Even bond pur- 
chases are solicited with the veiled hint of “Do this, or 
else—”’ 

That, 1 submit, is the wrong way to approach an Ameri- 
can at any time. In times of national peril it’s fraught with 
grave danger. 

What do we need to marshal the spirit of free people? 

In a recent book titled “And Keep Your Powder Dry,” 
Margaret Mead, an anthropologist, makes some suggestions. 

She warns that we can move forward only as a whole 
people. ‘That is, we can navigate our ship of state best 
when our commanders behave in such a way that none of 
us ever forget that “it’s our ship.” 

Washington, she says, must not lay down hard and fast 
rules of action. 

“Our strength,” she observes, “comes out when we feel 
that we are grown up and in control, but ebbs away from 
us when we feel a parent hand.” 

Finally, she warns, suppression of bad news for the sake 
of “morale” is a fatal mistake. 

“When it happens,” she says, “the American looks at his 
leaders with a strong suspicion that our ‘morale’ is just 
another name for your skins.” 


Let’s Face Facts 


So, let’s look our bad news in the face. If the war is 
not going as well on the home front as it is on the fighting 
front, let’s face that fact courageously, too, and just as 
courageously ask “Why?” 

The other day one of the Automotive Council’s teams of 
production experts visited a factory in which cannon are 
being made by people, all of whom had to be trained from 
the ground up in mechanical arts. The man in charge was 
proud of the achievements of these men and women. He 
had spent 18 years in the management of factories in Europe, 
had been caught in France by the Nazi steamroller, and 
had escaped to the United States in the late summer of 1940. 

“I’ve worked with all kinds of people in many lands,” 
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he said. “But I'll take American workers as my choice. 
“T like them because their first, instinctive reaction to an 
order is always ‘Why?’ Because they refuse to act unless 
they have a sensible reason, they are the world’s most 
adaptable workers.” 
Our superiority in war and our security in peace both 
rest on the sum total of what we are as individuals. 


THE Power oF FreE MEN 


The hope of the world lies in free men, for only free men 
can establish peace and security. Like happiness, security 
is not found by those who make it their goal. It comes 
unsought to those who put giving above getting. 

Consider the words of that great woman who had as 
much right as anyone to accept gratuitous security—social 
security. I refer to Helen Keller, who said recently: 

“Not until we refuse to take without giving can we build 
a society in which the chief activity of man will be the 
common welfare.” 

Contrast that with the age-old technique of those who 
profess a “false but fervent solicitude for the unfortunate 
over whom they thus gain mastery and then enslave.” 

Compare it with those who have encouraged the “gimmes” 
of recent years— 

“Gimme shorter hours, gimme higher wages, gimme big- 
ger profits, gimme more overtime, gimme less work, gimme 
more pensions, gimme greater crop benefits, gimme more 
appropriations and patronage, gimme plants for my con- 
gressional district, gimme fees and dues to work for Uncle 
Sam, gimme ham ’n’ eggs, gimme share-the-wealth, gimme 
$30 every Thursday.” 

France had the gimmes, too—had them till the Germans 
were close to Paris. Then everybody went frantically to 
work—too late. 


AMERICANS DiscOVER AMERICA 
Thank God the American people have indicated that they 


are becoming weary of that approach—that they are sick 
of handouts. 

Thank God we are discovering in wartime the superior 
strength and efficiency of democratic procedures—of reliance 
on free individuals instead of goose-stepping platoons. 

Thank God we are discovering the power of the American 
way now, for the maximum skill of this approach will be 
desperately needed for the greater victory for which we 
must strive with the coming of military victory and peace. 

America must use the same fundamentals in her un- 
sought but unavoidable role of world leadership. Her 
destiny is to free men from bondage—from economic, reli- 
gious, political and all forms of bondage—not by compulsion 
or international handouts, but by example and precept, by 
genuine leadership! 

“How often has a governor of the people first learned 
to govern himself?” Carl Sandburg asks in “The People, 
Yes,” 

And, in one of the finest expressions of the American 
ideal I have seen—an expression which I want to leave with 
you—he adds: 

“The free man willing to pay and struggle and die for 

the freedom for himself and others 

Knowing how far to subject himself to discipline and 
obedience for the sake of an ordered society free 
from tyrants, exploiters and legalized frauds— 

This free man is a rare bird and when you meet him 
take a good look at him and try to figure him out 
because 

Some day when the United States of the Earth gets 
going and runs smooth and pretty 

There will be more of him than we have now.” 

This government of ours—Let’s not forget it! — is your 
ship, my ship, our ship. 

Above all things let’s not forget the eternal truth that 
“men will either worship God—or follow tyrants.” 

It’s your ship. 


The Relation of News to Global Peace 


FREEDOM OF INTERNATIONAL COMMUNICATION 
By DEAN CARL W. ACKERMAN of the Graduate School of Journalism of Columbia University 
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permits a discussion of news in relation to world 

peace. However, there were friendly and sentimental 
reasons for my journey. As a graduate of Earlham Col- 
lege, I respect and admire the Society of Friends and for 
more than thirty years Haverford men have been personal 
friends. Nevertheless, it was not these ties alone which 
brought me here. I came because I have a concern. I wish 
to speak about a new approach to peace, to you as college 
students and, on your platform, to other college students, 
the majority of whom will soon be in the war. 

By necessity this must be a personal experience, citizen to 
citizen, rather than a Dean speaking to students. Through- 
out the last world war, as a young man just out of college, 
I was a war correspondent in Europe and Asia. For three 
years I traveled and lived with the troops of many nations 
and with refugees, the suppressed and persecuted peoples 
of that era. If it were possible for me, as a graduate of a 
Quaker College, to hate anything, I would hate war. But 
when war becomes an instrument of international necessity 
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and my own country is involved, I wish I were young 
enough to line up with you. Inasmuch as that is a physical 
impossibility, 1 am striving to keep alive, as an obligation to 
college day idealism and to two grandsons, the hope I had 
as a young man that universal peace is an attainable ob- 
jective. 

It may be stated as an axiom of war that more people, 
including soldiers and sailors, survive wars than perish or 
are incapacitated thereby. The great majority of college 
mien will return to the United States at the end of this war. 
You and they will have something to say about global peace 
and what you say and do, personally and collectively, will 
have a profound influence on public opinion and the peace 
conferences. Therefore, as citizens we have a mutual 
interest in peace. 

Because of personal experiences in war time and many 
years of travel and study in Europe, Asia, Africa and South 
America in peace time I have come here to discuss the rela- 
tionship between freedom of international news and global 
peace. 
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Wherever you may go around and about the globe, wher- 
ever there is an inhabited locality, town, city or metropolis, 
you will find a universal interest in news. News is as essen- 
tial in the life association of men and women as light, air, 
food and water are in the life of an individual. Where 
there are newspapers or radios this fact is so obvious as to 
be accepted as a routine factor of living. But even in the 
remote areas of India, China, Africa and the South Sea 
Islands where there are graduates of the School of Journal- 
ism with our armed forces, people seek news as avidly as 
their daily sustenance, because daily events affect their daily 
lives. 

Ira Wolfert, one of our graduates who has returned from 
the Solomon Islands, describes how our soldiers make friends 
with the natives by telling them news about the war. Hol- 
lington Kong Tong, another graduates, is in charge of the 
dissemination of news throughout occupied and free China. 
Marshall Comerer writes from India, as Grant Parr broad- 
casts from Egypt, as Everett Bauman reveals in his letters 
from Argentina and as Ahmed Emin Yalman, from Tur- 
key, told us recently on his visit to New York, news is the 
universal bond between peoples around the globe. 

These and many other graduates of our School know, 
as every citizen should know that this universal bond of 
news is essential to community life wherever human beings 
are associated with each other. People everywhere share a 
mutual interest in news which is readily translatable into 
every language and dialect. News dispels rumors which 
lead to suspicion, confusion and strife. News provides a 
basis for understanding and peaceful intercourse. News is 
a universal form of communication. 

This global perspective of news is more evident in war- 
time because when the free flow of news is interrupted by 
propaganda, people instinctively seek and search for infor- 
mation with the hope that they may learn the truth and the 
significance of what is happening. 

Today all belligerent governments are using propaganda 
to fight their enemies in so-called psychological warfare. 
Wherever public information is used for that or for any 
other selfish or tendentious purpose, whenever it is written, 
timed and distributed to influence rather than to inform 
public opinion, it becomes propaganda. In time peoples 
generally recognize it as such, as if they knew that news is 
like water—it may be either pure or contaminated. 

My concern is to know whether global peace is to be 
based upon propaganda or news. As a citizen, I want to 
know whether our government first, and the United Nations 
as our allies, plan to participate in the peace negotiations 
on a propaganda or on a news basis. If the present censor- 
ships, controls, restrictions and propaganda, as war time 
measures, continue throughout the next peace conferences 
the treaties will be made by propaganda. If that happens, 
global peace will have to be maintained by propaganda. In 
that case there will be no national or international freedom 
of news, psychological warfare will continue and lead in- 
evitably to another war. 

The question before us is whether the pledge of freedom 
of speech in the Atlantic Charter is to be enforced at the 
peace conference and whether it is to become one of the 
terms of the peace treaties. If it is to be enforced at the 
conferences there must be freedom of inquiry and reporting 
by journalists of all nations. If freedom of speech is to be a 
practical factor in international affairs, freedom of inter- 
national communications must be provided for and pledged 
in the peace treaties. 

Freedom of speech is of use to mankind only if the facili- 
ties and instrumentalities of communication may be used 
by all those who participate in debates on public questions. 


Because of the instantaneous nature of international com- 
munications by telegraph, wireless and radio, news is not 
only the conveyor of information it is also the chief medium 
of global education in daily events, ideologies and policies 
which determine international relationships. Therefore 
freedom of speech as provided in the Atlantic Charter must 
be expressed in the peace treaties as freedom of international 
communications, otherwise freedom of speech will be re- 
stricted to a few nations and will not be universal. Freedom 
of speech without freedom of the press and freedom of the 
radio, the chief agencies of communication, would make the 
people of one nation as inarticulate in their intercourse with 
neighboring peoples as the deaf, the dumb and the blind. 

In his book, “Barriers Down”, Mr. Kent Cooper, general 
manager of The Associated Press and a member of the 
Advisory Board of the Graduate School of Journalism, re- 
veals for the first time the history of his efforts at Versailles 
in 1919 and since then to bring about freedom of inter- 
national news exchange. 

Mr. Cooper discloses in factual detail how the chief 
foreign news agencies, Reuters, Havas and Wolff divided 
the news areas of the globe into spheres of service and in- 
fluence before the last war. ‘Then, he describes how the 
British and French news agencies, subsidized by their gov- 
ernments, prevented the establishment of freedom of inter- 
national communications at the Versailles Peace conferences. 

Over a period of years The Associated Press carried on 
a continuous battle with these foreign subsidized agencies, 
chiefly in Latin America. Although business competitors, 
The A.P. and the United Press Associations, loyal alike 
to the ideals and high standards of American journalism, 
finally succeeded in establishing freedom of international 
news exchange among the newspapers and radio stations of 
the American republics. This contribution by North Amer- 
ican press associations, in cooperation with the newspapers 
of Latin America, preceded the Good Neighbor policy and 
prepared the way for it. ‘The free flow of news in the 
Western Hemisphere has been a powerful factor in the de- 
velopment of public confidence in the Good Neighbor rela- 
tionships. Freedom of international news communication is 
the foundation upon which the basic institutions of society, 
the state, the church, the school and the family have built 
inter-American peace. 

For two decades Mr. Cooper and The A.P. carried on 
one of the most useful peace crusades in modern times. 
Knowing that world affairs are realistic and recognizing that 
we cannot arrive at global peace passively, Mr. Cooper 
presents in “Barriers Down” a constructive and practical 
plan for the education of the peoples of the world in global 
peace. 

“Any country that comes out of this war with power 
to impose the terms of peace,’”’ Mr. Cooper declares, “should 
insist upon not only a free press but freedom of interna- 
tional news exchange. I come to this conclusion,” he added, 
“because having had no freedom of the press on the Euro- 
pean continent and no means of international exchange of 
unbiased news, this war that now is had to be.” 

Mr. Cooper then presents a Five Point plan for inter- 
national education under global peace: 

“First, guarantee freedom of the press throughout the 
world as we know it. 

“Second, guarantee that at least one news agency in each 
country be owned and controlled mutually by the news- 
papers it serves. 

“Third, guarantee that each agency may make such inter- 
national news exchange arrangements as it chooses. 

“Fourth, guarantee equality to all in the matter of avail- 
ability of all official news and transmission facilities, and 
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“Fifth, prohibit the international covert inclusion in any 
news service of biased international propaganda. 

“If these constituted the basis of international news ex- 
change and if they were implemented by the conviction of 
all free men that they shall always endure, a happier day 
for the world would ensue. International intercourse would 
rise to heights of perfection with the barriers down as to 
news exchange.” 

In 1933 without knowing the facts as related in Mr. 
Cooper’s recent book, I urged the newspapers of the United 
States to advocate and support a plan for the establishment 
of freedom of international news as a new approach to peace. 

At the Twelfth Annual Convention of the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors, held in Washington in April, 
1934, the Committee on Press and Public Relations included 
an address I delivered in Columbus, Ohio, in its report with 
a favorable recommendation, which was followed by the 
endorsement of the editors. 

The arguments advanced six years before Germany in- 
vaded Poland and precipitated this global war may be 
applied today with greater urgency. 

“The map of the world today is black with prohibitions 
upon freedom of speech, freedom of the press, freedom of 
assembly, of petitions, or of religion,” this report said. 

“Liberty in Latin or Anglo-Saxon form is limited every- 
where excepting the United States, England, Australia, 
Canada, South Africa, Switzerland, Holland, Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden and New Zealand. In these countries 
the press is either ‘the voice of the people’ or, as in England, 
it is open to the opinion of the people.” 

Continuing, this pre-war statement reads: “This perspec- 
tive of world journalism is presented because there is a 
direct relationship between the freedom of the press and 
peace between nations. The time has come for the Amer- 
ican press to recommend and support a new American policy 
in foreign affairs. 

“That there is a relationship between freedom and peace 
is obvious. The chief nations threatening world peace today 
are Germany, Japan, France, Italy and Russia. In each 
of these countries the press is controlled by government ofh- 
cials or militarists who have the power to declare war or 
force a declaration of war. 

“The chief nations which want peace today,” the report 
added, “are the British Commonwealth, the five small but 
free nations of Europe and the United States. In these 
countries the press is free from governmental control or 
censorships. ‘These are facts. 

“The most important force in international affairs today 
is the foreign service of the American press associations and 
newspapers under the leadership and direction of men who 
are interested in and concerned with the free flow of infor- 
mation rather than with any form of propaganda by, for, 
and of governments, or political systems or peace societiés.” 

“American newspaper correspondents abroad know from 
experience and as a result of daily contact with realities in 
every world capital that war follows the control of news 
as inevitably as darkness follows light.” 

That proposition was first expounded ten years ago, but 
it had not the slightest effect upon international affairs. 
Neither will Mr. Cooper’s book influence the course of 
global peace after this war unless the people of the United 
States are aroused to the realization that propaganda in 
wartime can lead to the freezing of international communi- 
cations at the peace conference and in the peace treaties. 
A repetition of the old order of European peace conferences 
will not give you or my grandchildren global peace, but in- 
stead another global war. 

The concern of American editors in 1934, Mr. Cooper’s 


concern which prompted his book and the concern which 
caused me to speak on this subject today is the desire and 
hope that the people of our country, especially the men who 
must do the fighting in this war, will support this new ap- 
proach to global peace. Only by an aggressive campaign of 
education in support of Mr. Cooper’s Five Point program 
can we arrive at the Peace Conferences with the power to 
force favorable action. 

Throughout the life-span of the Graduate School of 
Journalism, the globe we now seek to make peaceful has 
suffered successive wars and revolutions since 1912. 
Throughout that thirty-year period the globe has experienced 
the creeping paralysis of a Black Plague of governmental 
propaganda, censorship and control of news until today the 
plague has spread to and infects the people of every nation 
on earth. The only difference between the people in one 
area and another is the degree of their fever. Under these 
conditions we must wage a global war but this is not 
a healthy condition for the establishment of global peace. 
Therefore, after the armistice, newspapers and radio broad- 
casting companies must be immediately freed from censor- 
ship and controls in order that public debate and reflection 
may build public confidence in the terms and conditions of 
global peace. Without freedom of communications the peace 
terms will be propaganda terms, created by fear, pressed for 
acceptance in haste and drafted in the language of emergency 
rather than the Truth. 

A French essayist of the Sixteenth Century coined that 
phrase: “choosing the language of emergency rather than 
the Truth.” The “Discours Sur La Servitude Volontaire” 
by Etienne de la Boétie was published recently by the 
Columbia University Press. The author describes how cus- 
tom becomes the first reason for voluntary servitude and 
how this leads to autocratic control. 

“Men are like handsome race horses who first bite the 
bit and later like it, and rearing under the saddle awhile 
soon learn to enjoy displaying their harness and prance 
proudly beneath their trappings. Similarly men will grow 
accustomed to the idea that they have always been in sub- 
jection, that their fathers lived in the same way; they will 
think they are obliged to suffer this evil, and will per- 
suade themselves by example and imitation of others, finally 
investing those who order them around with proprietary 
rights, based on the idea that it has always been that way.” 

For this reason there are journalists who are vigilant to- 
day because voluntary censorships and the voluntary accept- 
ance of propaganda as war measures may become the cus- 
tom and lead to voluntary international news servitude at 
the end of this war. For this reason they advocate freedom 
of international news communication at the armistice so 
that news may be substituted for the language of emergency. 

Public opinion is the greatest force in every individual 
nation and in all nations collectively. When the people 
in all countries are free to be informed and free to act, 
public opinion, for the first time since the inventions of 
printing and radio, telegraph and airplane, will have a real 
chance to be practiced in international relationships. Human 
beings respond to honor, justice, honesty and integrity in 
their relationships only when they are public, not when 
they are secret. Until the millennium we cannot expect men 
in authority in any country to live up to the high standards 
of international idealism behind the locked doors of diplo- 
matic chancellories. 

If, as a result of this global war, public opinion is free 
to be informed and free to act; if, by the international force 
of the free exchange of news, people discover a new ap- 
proach to understanding each other, global peace might en- 
dure more than a single generation. By freeing interna- 
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tional news from governmental controls at the peace con- 
ferences, public opinion will immediately become the most 
powerful international force on the globe. 

The only effective means as yet designed by the ingenuity 
of man to control the congenital weakness of human beings, 
including military men and statesmen in their exercise of 
authority, is public opinion. Men in industry, in business, 
in finance, in labor organizations, in colleges and universities, 
but above all in government, fear public opinion even if they 
do not respect the instrumentalities and agencies of com- 
munication. Exposé by the printed word or by radio, or the 
fear of exposé is a disciplinary force certainly equal to the 
law. 

In the formative years of big business in the United States, 
it was the public exposé of their ruthless and unsocial policies 
and practices which destroyed the era of autocratic control 
of state and federal governments by the men whose philosophy 
was symbolized by the famous expression, “The public be 
damned.” 

At times in recent years, when there have been grave 
national crises due to strikes or the reign of terror during 


prohibition, the autocratic authority of strike leaders and of 
gangsters was broken only by an enlightened and militant 
public opinion. 

Freedom of international news at the next peace con- 
ference and as an article in the peace treaties will fortify 
public opinion in every participating country and thereby 
enable peoples nationally and internationally to protect them- 
selves from those who will seek to make war in the future. 
It will hold in check the propaganda pressure groups, which 
again, as in the past, will sow suspicion and utilize hate 
motifs to gain selfish economic or political objectives which 
also cause international rivalries and conflicts. 

Complete freedom of international news has never existed 
in the whole history of the world. Surely, it merits recog- 
nition at the conclusion of this war, for it may be the first 
real beginning of global peace. The grave situation con- 
fronting you and our country today demands that we ap- 
proach the peace conferences realistically and require a pledge 
from our government, that our delegates will fight for and 
not surrender freedom of international communications. 
That is the keystone of liberty and of peace. 


Air Transport, Today and Tomorrow 


EVERY TOWN A PORT OF CALL 


By V. P. CONROY, Vice President of traffic, Transcontinental § Western Air Lines, Inc. 
Delivered before student body of lowa Wesleyan College, Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, November 12, 1942 


to you about aviation. Distinguished speakers have pre- 

ceded me—Mr. Pogue, chairman of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board; Doctor Renner, the eminent geographer of 
Columbia University, and Colonel Wilson, transportation 
chief of General MacArthur’s Forces in the Southwest 
Pacific. 

‘These men have told you some of the things that are go- 
ing on in aviation today and how it is influencing the course 
of the war. All of you, I am sure, are convinced by this 
time, if you were not when this course started, that the 
airplane is not merely an invention that touches the lives 
of a few people but is one that is influencing in one way 
or another the lives of everyone on the globe. Few inven- 
tions since time began have been more important. 

Many students consider the printing press the greatest 
single achievement in the history of inventive genius and not 
many will disagree. Without it, we would be a world’s 
people, for the most part, illiterate, uncultured and un- 
lettered. We would be living in groups, unfamiliar with the 
living habits of others. We would be residing in primitive 
dwellings and wearing primitive clothing, for there would 
be no newspapers, no magazines, no information of any sort 
conceived by one group and passed on to others through 
the medium of the printed word. There would have been 
no industrial revolution, no golden eras of discovery and 
progress if the world would have had to depend upon the 
spoken word or painfully slow, hand-written parchments. 
The world would have remained a series of peoples each 
living in their own little sphere. 

The printing press changed all this, opening up new 
vistas of learning, which when fully unfolded brought about 
in five hundred years the civilization we know today. 

In a way, the airplane is like the printing press. The two 
can be likened because the airplane has brought the world’s 
people closer together than was ever possible with the steam- 
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boat and railroad, both of which are not only slower but 
which are circumscribed by fixed routes over which they 
operate. They can go only certain places; the airplane can 
go, and does go, everywhere, just like a book, when trans- 
lated into different languages, can be read everywhere. 
Mountains, oceans, icebergs, tropical jungles are no bar- 
riers at all to aircraft. 

Since there are no natural obstacles to overcome, there- 
fore, the airplane can reach any part of the earth’s surface 
where people live. Furthermore, it can do so in a matter of 
hours, not weeks. I know of one airplane recently that left 
Washington on a Monday, flew 21,000 miles on a trans- 
Pacific mission and returned to the capital on Friday. That 
trip was not unusual; it is happening every day. 

All of you read of Wendell Willkie’s recent trip to Russia 
and China. He flew all the way around the world, or 
more properly, over the top of the world because he returned 
by way of Alaska, which as Doctor Renner told you is the 
shortest route between the United States and Asia. If 
Mister Willkie accomplished nothing more, he made us all 
feel a closer bond of sympathy with the people of Russia and 
the people of China in this war against the dictators. He 
was able to do this only because he was able to cover, in 
such a short space of time, such an extended territory. He 
visited more places, he talked to more people, than he pos- 
sibly could by any other form of transportation. He ob- 
tained their frank reaction to what we are doing to win 
this war. He gave us in America an intimate glimpse into 
the lives of these people and he carried to them full assur- 
ances that we were interested, not in their lands, but in their 
welfare. The success of his mission stemmed principally 
from the fact that he visited so many places in such a short 
time. This speed of travel dramatized his visit, both to us 
and to the peoples he visited. Without doubt the ties of 
our relationship with China and Russia were greatly 
strengthened. 
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If so much good will could be won by a single diplomatic 
call, how much more can be accomplished in peacetime if 
these foreign neighbors of ours are brought within the orbit 
of a friendly system of trade. It must be remembered that 
all races have an abundance of certain commodities and a 
shortage of others. The herdsman of Afghanistan may have 
nothing but a flock of sheep but if he could trade for his 
surplus wool a box of oranges for himself and his family 
he would be happy to barter. It may sound like over- 
simplification of a very complex economic problem but the 
fact remains that before any man can satisfy his natural 
wants, he must find someone who has what he lacks and 
who wants what he has in abundance. When two such men 
meet, you have a system of trading. When peoples of two 
or more countries exchange commodities in this fashion, you 
have a system of international commerce. 

In the past, this international bartering has been carried 
on by means of the steamboat and the railroad. The result 
has been that the man with surplus wool and the man with 
an extra box of oranges has exchanged goods just so long as 
there is a third party to handle the actual physical trans- 
action. That third party has been the steamboat or the 
railroad, and in some cases where there are roads, the motor 
car. The railroad by the same token needed steel rails and 
roadbeds and the steamboat needed navigable seas, harbors 
or rivers. Because these three agencies could operate only 
as long as the prescribed facilities were available, this meant 
that trading had to be limited to what we may call the more 
cultivated sections of the world. Countries like Brazil, 
Alaska, China, India and sections of Africa have had very 
limited facilities for this type of surface transportation and 
the trading therefore was very limited. In many, many 
cases the inhabitants had the means to buy, just as many 
people now have the means to buy automobiles, but there was 
nothing available for them to buy. The transportation 
facilities to bring needed commodities to these isolated areas 
simply were not there. 

The airplane, however, is providing these needed facilities. 
Many of you know how the airplane has been used in Alaska, 
where it is so hard to get from one place to another because 
there are so few highways, railroads and all-year waterways. 
Statistics are hard to follow but it may interest you to know 
that as early as 1937, Alaska with a population of only 
60,000 carried by air 68 per cent as much express and freight 
as the entire United States. In winter and summer, air- 
planes were flying food, medical supplies, tools, mining ma- 
chinery, clothing, luxury items, schoolbooks, in fact almost 
anything you could name, into all parts of Alaska. More- 
over, this cargo was carried in airplanes which for the most 
part would have been regarded as obsolete in the states. 

As other speakers have told you, the war has given us a 
far more convincing demonstration of what the airplane can 
do now in the way of carrying cargo—troops, jeeps, cannon, 
ammunition, food, medical supplies and the like. Any 
article that can be broken down into parts and can fit inside 
the cabin can be flown. Not so long ago, a hospital burned 
down in Alaska. Within three days, a 24-bed pre-fabricated 
building, complete with beds, bedding, surgical instruments 
and even a few doctors and nurses were flown from the 
United States and the demolished institution was replaced. 

In Kansas City, where I live, we seem to eat a lot of 
bananas. I checked on it the other day and learned to my 
surprise that in normal years, a total of one hundred and 
twenty-three million pounds of bananas are shipped into 
Kansas City each year. It takes eleven thousand freight 
cars to haul this enormous load. Most of them come by 
boat from Central America to New Orleans and then are 
shipped north by rail. 


Thinking this would be an interesting problem, I asked 
our engineering department to determine how many air- 
planes the size of the TWA Stratoliner would be needed to 
haul one hundred and twenty-three million pounds of bananas 
from Costa Rica to Kansas City each year. The answer 
surprised me because I learned that it would take only one 
hundred and forty seven Stratoliners to handle the supply. 

Let’s take another example. Henry county here has a popu- 
lation of 18,000 persons. If every soul in this county 
decided to attend the annual Iowa picnic in Long Beach, 
it would take 600 Pullman cars approximately 53 hours to 
carry them to California. 

There is now being built in California a 4-engine air- 
plane called the Constellation. It was conceived by Howard 
Hughes and Jack Frye, president of TWA, and according 
to original specifications, it was designed to carry 57 persons. 
On that basis, 104 of those airplanes could haul every man, 
woman and child to Long Beach in five hours less time than 
it would take the train to make it. In other words, each 
airplane could make three round trips between Mount 
Pleasant and Long Beach in 48 hours while it was taking 
the train 53 hours to go one way. And the airplane, by 
flying both ways, could carry another 18,000 passengers on 
the return trips east, making a total of 36,000 passengers 
carried in all. That is how the airplane can compete 
against surface forms of transportation. It is making several 
trips while the other vehicle is making one. 

In ocean shipping, the airplane’s advantage is even greater. 
All of you no doubt have read of the huge airplane that 
Glenn Martin built. This big flying boat is called the 
Mars. Grover Loening, the distinguished research engineer, 
tells us that 50 of these flying boats could carry 300 million 
ton miles of freight per year, which is about the same ton- 
nage that one Liberty ship can carry. Yet—and here is why 
so much emphasis is now being placed on cargo planes—the 
amount of steel that goes into one Liberty ship could form 
the hulls of 200 giant planes the size of the Mars. Such a 
fleet could thus carry 1200 million ton miles of freight, 
or four times that of a single steamer. 

And big airplanes, as we think of them now, are going to 
be dwarfed by the aircraft which will be plying the lanes 
of air commerce tomorrow. How large they eventually 
will be no one knows. Any one of you can create your own 
design and there will not be a single aeronautical engineer 
in the country who will say that such an airplane may mot be 
built some day, provided, of course, you have observed cer- 
tain principles of aerodynamics. 

Who would have dreamed, even a few years ago, of a 
vehicle that could fly sideways? Yet, Igor Sikorsky has 
developed such a machine in his famous helicopter which can 
not only fly sideways, forward and straight up and down, 
but can fly backwards and even hover stationary in the air 
like a gull. 

Two witnesses before a senate sub-committee in Washing- 
ton a few weeks ago told of new airplane designs. One de- 
scribed a craft with wings 400 feet long and which, when 
built, would weigh over a million pounds. The designer 
claimed his mammoth plane could carry 3,000 troops a dis- 
tance of 1,200 miles at a speed of 354 miles an hour. 

Another witness described a plane he called the Airwing 
which is supported by both engines and helium gas. It was 
designed as a flying aircraft carrier with a retractable flight 
deck which could launch 12 fighter planes while in the air 
and which could carry 36 tons of payload. This is about 
the capacity of the average railroad freight car. When com- 
pleted, according to the designer, this plane will be able 
to land and take off either from airport or water at 10 miles 
per hour. 
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Both of these designs sound fantastic and I cannot vouch 
for their feasibility. But it would be folly for me to deny 
such planes will ever be built. The mere fact that they have 
been designed on the drafting boards show that engineers 
are applying their imaginations in an eternal search for new 
aeronautical discoveries. And as long as imaginations are 
brought into full play, we can expect the airplane to advance 
in design and performance. ‘There can be no doubt about 
that. 

‘The development of the airplane provides a great chal- 
lenge to you young people. It offers enormous opportunities 
—vpportunities that will be multiplied many-fold when air 
transportation spreads its wings over the entire surface of the 
globe after the war. ‘To prepare for that day, it is important 
that you learn all you can about aviation. For eight years, 
Germany has taught her youth about aviation and we are 
just starting. You may be interested in reviewing Ger- 
many’s record in this regard just to see how thoroughly our 
foe plunged into the subject. 

On November 17, 1934, the German minister of educa- 
tion promulgated a decree making the study of aviation 
subjects mandatory in certain schools throughout the Reich. 
A new and broader decree, issued in 1939 after the outbreak 
of war, restated these aims in the following words and I 
quote: 

“It is the task of the schools and universities to enable and 
inspire the youth for the preservation and further develop- 
ment of aviation which is a vital necessity for the German 
nation, so that those elements will be available to aviation 
which it requires for the defense of the Reich and Germany’s 
world prestige.” End quote. 

No subject was overlooked in the ministry’s program. 
The course, extending from primary grades through the uni- 
versities, covered flight instruction, model airplane building, 
meteorology, mathematics, aircraft mechanical trades, air- 
port construction, aerial photography, polar geography, every 
subject, in fact, that concerned aviation in any way no matter 
how remotely. 

Grade school youngsters, for instance, were given black- 
board instruction in the various parts of the airplane. With 
the use of kites, teachers taught them about such technical 
subjects as the lift and drag characteristics of an airfoil. 

The physiological effects of flying on the human body were 
taught in biology, while in geography, aviation was stressed, 
and again | quote from the decree, “particularly in questions 
of traffic, in studying climate, discoveries and explorations 
of the earth, in cartography and for the comprehension of 
landscapes through air photographs.” End quote. 

Aviation was taught too in foreign language courses, for, 
as the decree states, “the teaching of modern languages serves 
not only to convey a certain amount of knowledge, but ulti- 
mately to give an orientation of the young German towards 
a foreign world. The feelings of difference and tension 
generate a nationalistic attitude and one’s own consciousness 
of strength. By dealing with aviation literature the pupils 
yet a first-hand insight into an extremely important activity 
of foreign countries and nations which we shall have to con- 
front actively in war or in peace, as friends or enemies.” 
End quote. 

The aviation theme also found its way into the study of 
art and poetry. Teachers in the primary grades were com- 
manded to use as subject matter colorful stories, both fact 
and legend, of flight so that, and I quote, “the pupil’s under- 
standing of the old human longing for flying is awakened 
and he will be proud of the fact that a German, Lilienthal, 
was the first flier.” End quote. The ministry erred in this 
because Lilienthal was not the first man to fly. 

In establishing these courses in the Nazi educational sys- 


tem, German leaders had one central plan: to develop a 
generation of air-conscious citizens who would be trained 
pawns in Hitler’s attempt at world conquest. They re- 
alized, long before the leaders of other nations, that in the 
airplane they had an instrument of tremendous striking 


force. By it, they hoped to enforce their will on weaker 
neighbors. ‘To what extent they succeeded is known to us 
all. 


As a nation which traditionally has preferred peace to 
war, we have no program of world conquest, no plan to 
train youth solely in the ways of war, even though war 
has been forced upon us. Our interest in the airplane has 
been primarily to serve the cause of peace and it will be in 
this role that aviation will find its highest level. When 
that day dawns, you may ask, what will the opportunities be 
for American youth? My answer to that question is that 
the opportunities will be virtually unlimited, for both men 
and women. 

I will not go into the subject of pilots, mechanics and 
other technical branches because that is not my job and 
moreover the topic will be dealt with by a later speaker. 
My job is that of traffic—the business of handling passengers 
and cargo that are transported by air. Passengers have 
always constituted the bulk of airline traffic with mail and 
express following in that order. 

To handle this traffic, an airline requires a rather complex 
organization. It is broken down into several departments 
and operates something like this: 

First of all there is the reservations department. 

(Described telephone sales, control and ticketing). 

(Described how personnel is selected and trained for these 
jobs). 

Then there is the airmail and express division. 

(Described how it functions, how airlines are paid only 
for mail they carry and do not receive a subsidy). 

(Described how traffic departments will be expanded as 
Operations expand, requiring personnel with world-wide 
vision). 

As I have stated, passenger traffic has always been the 
backbone of the airline business but with the advent of the 
cargo plane, the situation may be reversed after the war. 
President Roosevelt a few days ago passed on to Congress 
a preliminary report of his Post-War planning commission, 
which envisioned a vast fleet of commercial aircraft oper- 
ating in the post-war period. It is a foregone conclusion 
that a sizeable portion of this fleet will be exclusive cargo 
carriers, operating both domestic and international routes. 

The growth of air express has been little short of spec- 
tacular and it is to be remembered that this express has 
been carried in regular passenger planes. In June of this 
year, the 17 domestic airlines carried more than 3 million 
pounds of air express. In June of 1938, only a little more 
than half a million pounds were carried. 

It is possible that considerable freight will be flown after 
the war in gliders, attached like a string of boxcars behind a 
towplane. Many of you who will be living on farms may 
be sending your produce and perishable crops to distant cities 
in farm-to-market airplanes operating in regular scheduled 
service. Many of you, without the slightest question of a 
doubt, will be flying your own private planes. Such planes 
will be available at low cost and the upkeep will be cheaper 
than driving your family automobile. 

Virtually all of you will have airmail service almost at 
your doorstep, for there will be no town of any size that 
will not have some kind of airline schedules. Furthermore, 
it is likely that all first class mail going any considerable 
distance will be sent by air. Air routes will crisscross the 
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nation like major highways, affecting in varying degrees 
the living habits of every city and country dweller. 

Scores of highways will have landing strips, built at con- 
venient intervals, to accommodate residents who will be 
flying their own planes. 

Some of you no doubt will be actively working in some 
phase of air transportation. Most of you will be patrons 
either as passengers or as freight customers, or both. Rates 
will come down because it will cost less to buy and operate 
a transport plane than it does now and there will be vastly 
more customers than we have had in the past. Rates will 
be low enough so that you will plan your vacations by air 
and thus visit distant places you have not been able to visit 
because they were too far away to reach by rail, boat or 
motor car. A trip to Australia for the average American 
in the past has been looked upon as a high adventure but 


in the future, that land down under will be as accessible as 
California is to the New Yorker. I know of one school in 
the middlewest that is looking forward to the day when it 
will enroll many of its students from England because, 
through the miracle of air transportation, they will be able 
to return home for short visits during the school year. 

This is not fantastic dreaming. It is the future as you 
will see it and the day is not far distant. We owe it to 
ourselves and to our country to equip ourselves for the new 
era of flight by becoming fully conscious of what it is going 
to mean. lowa Wesleyan and all the high schools in this 
area which are participating in aviation courses are to be 
commended for preparing their students for the Air Age. 
That age, which will rival the great epochs of the past, is 
already here. 

I thank you. 
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opportunity. To meet that opportunity it must use 
intelligence as well as emotion and it must meet the 
spiritual problems posed by war with toughness and vigor. 

The church must face the fact of war itself. War is the 
climax of evil in the world. It is horrible, cruel and con- 
trary to all that Christ taught. 

What is a Christian President to do then, when his nation, 
his people are attacked without warning? Once he has 
led the nation into war to defend itself, can he stop short 
of every effort, everywhere to defeat the forces that represent 
evil? Once our soldiers are in the fight, is Joe Palooka to 
shoot the fleeing Nazi in the back? Are we to preach our 
morning hate at breakfast? When we win are we to try 
for murder every Nazi governor who has shot innocent 
hostages, and put them to death like their victims? How 
will you treat after the victory the military caste and the 
Nazi higher-ups who believe in this war and all the vicious 
philosophy we know so well and hate so thoroughly? 

Do you think those questions are easy to answer even in 
theory as we meet here comfortably to confer? Some of 
them are but most of them are extremely difficult. It may 
well be, as the Christian Century put it, that the answers 
you give are dictated in considerable part by nothing better 
than “communal instinct”. But men who believe in God 
and love their fellow men have had to answer those questions 
with action and have had to answer to God and their fellow 
men for what they did. It was no theory for them. What 
help has the Christian Church given to those men? Was 
there an upbringing, a teaching, a philosophy, an association 
that gave those leaders and doers a surer choice between 
terrifying alternatives? Or did they end by feeling—what 
use was Christianity, anyway? Or did they just “act like 
you wasn’t there”, as the old play had it, and put Christi- 
anity in its place by ignoring it? 

Many of these leaders and doers will think of pacifism 
when they think of religion. The sincere pacifist will expect 
that he may be persecuted for his convictions, and he will 
think perhaps of men like Ramsay MacDonald who was 


|: this furnace of war the Christian Church has a great 


damned in the first war as a pacifist but rose to be Prime 
Minister later during the long armistice. I will not argue 
with the pacifist’s conviction. I respect him for it, while 
I disagree vigorously. But I submit that he is thinking too 
much of his own position and of what people think of him, 
and not enough, if at ali, about what he makes these harassed 
men of action think of Christianity. For obviously they are 
not helped by the man who says, “This is a dirty business; 
don’t have anything to do with it.” They are in it, no 
matter how they got there; they have to act. They can’t 
not act. They are responsible; they must choose a course 
and follow it; not to act is itself a choice. They can’t now 
be pacifists. What has Christianity to say to them? Let 
the pacifists, without giving up any of their own convictions, 
think out some answers to that problem in Christian teaching. 
It is the most important religious problem today. 

This is the spiritual issue of the war. What has our 
religion to offer the men who have to lead us or fight for us? 
It is not much easier for non-pacifists to answer that 
question. Some other answers help no responsible man of 
action today. To say that if only we all were Christians, 
there would be no wars and everything would be all right, 
is the Pollyanna eyewash that has been preached too much. 
There is a war. We aren’t all Christians, we shall not all 
be Christians, and it wouldn’t alone solve our toughest 
technical problems of government and international relations 
if we were all to become Christians overnight, or in ten 
years, or in 100 years. 

It takes tough thinking to meet this issue, and it has to 
begin with a basis of accurate history. Some publicists of 
the church with the help of a lost generation of historians 
have completely perverted much history since 1910. We 
are told we got into the first war because we or the interna- 
tional bankers were afraid if the Allies lost we should lose 
our loans. Ladies and gentlemen, it just didn’t happen 
that way! The Germans had no real responsibility for the 
outbreak in 1914, so they say. Ladies and gentlemen, ’tain’t 
so! I don’t mean to say that the motives of everyone on 
our side were snow white, and all those on the other side 
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deep red. But by and large Germany was then, and is now, 
an aggressor nation, and Britain and her allies were and are 
fighting for democratic idealism. Mussolini could call up 
blacker pages of British history than he did on Tuesday, 
but the balance of the centuries makes our common British 
inheritance the cradle of free government based on Christian 
faith in God and man. Start from that in your hard 
thinking. 

I am not leading up to the conclusion that we ought to 
declare a Jehad, and go all out for a Holy War. But I 
do say to you that for the Church, and I mean the Protestant 
Church, to sit back muttering to itself, “Be the Church and 
be sure you don’t declare a Holy War,” is not a very 
admirable expression of affirmative Christian conviction. It 
doesn’t sound much like St. Paul. Do you think that kind 
of Christian pronouncement will give the Church much 
place in the shaping of a peace? 

For you and all the Protestant Churches are profoundly 
concerned in the settlements that will come after the war. 
You have said frequently that the last peace did violence 
to all canons of justice, and that Christian principles are 
the only ones that can guide the next peace aright. You 
blame all the leaders at Versailles because they were domi- 
nated by all kinds of wrong considerations. 

But politicians just like those at Versailles are going 
to make the next peace. It will be a peace made between 
governmer.ts, and governments by definitions are run by 
politicians. A politician is a man who has enough skill and 
luck to get power in Government. Some are more skillful 
than others, but good or bad they are the ones who will 
run the show. Churchmen and professors, men of good 
will and sound ideas will not make this peace unless they 
are also politicians. 

Now that may be distasteful to you, but again it is a 


fact just like the fact of war and the fact of responsible 


men of action who have to choose what they shall do. If 
you want to affect the peace you have to affect the re- 
sponsible politicians who will make it. They are just another 
set of responsible men of action, except that they have to 
stand against more pulling and hauling than any other kind, 
and make more choices that involve problems of ethics and 
patriotism. They need more help from the Church and they 
get less, than any other group in the community. 

So there is your spiritual issue of the war in a little more 
concrete terms. How are you to impress the politicians 
who will make the peace, with your competence and know- 
ledge and the power of your faith so that you will influence 
the negotiations effectively, with Christian principles? You 
will have British and Russian and Chinese politicians to 
influence, too; don’t forget that, for these are united nations 
and we shall not impose a peace on our allies. We can only 
persuade them. 

It would be better of course if men representing Chris- 
tian convictions sat at the peace table. But that means you 
have to convert the politicians in advance, and that forces 
you again to ask yourself what you have to offer them to 
help them in their business. Perhaps you object to putting 
it that way—‘help them in their business”; the Church is 
there to bring salvation and preach Jesus Christ, you may 
say. Very well, but Christians live in an evil world and are 
Christians because theirs is the best faith to show them 
how to live in that world seven days a week, in their business 
as well as in Church. If it is only a Sunday religion you 
iffer the peace maker, it won’t affect his peacemaking much. 

You can’t any longer assume that a religion expressed 
in archaic or conventional terms will move the hearts of 
men. You must be prepared to have every self-evident truth 


questioned, and you will find an unaccustomed and very 
healthy mental activity in the effort to restate what you 
really believe. You may find that you have been accepting 
a Rotarian creed of service, good as that is, for the founda- 
tion of a religion. That doesn’t answer the problem of evil 
in the world. 

There are some ideologies whose foundations are anti- 
religious, but which we don’t recognize. You have to under- 
stand them if you want to affect the world of action, of 
politicians and captains of industry and plain working people 
and their families. 

One of the worst examples of these basic ideas is the way 
we have come to believe there is something inevitable about 
war on economic disaster. The problem is so huge, we fear- 
fully think, that nothing can solve it, except some apocalyp- 
tic overturn and a new governmental charter of salvation. 
Are we men or are we rabbits? Do you believe in God 


and his grace to us that lets us decide our own fate? Will: 


we accept a new pre-destination without a fight? 

But that is exactly what we have done, and most churches 
have never even seen the issue. They have let their spokes- 
men go rushing off on the theory that this world is destined 
for the bowwows either of illimitable unemployment or 
endless conflict between nations. To avoid that disaster 
they have seized upon attractive theories of socialism whose 
practical problems of human motivation in peace time few of 
its church endorsers have really thought out. 

Men with God’s help can make this world work if they 
face its conditions with clear eyes and level heads, looking 
for those elements which are on the side of right. Our 
pacifist friends have contributed to this fatalistic distortion. 
They talked of the futility of war. Yes, war is futile oc- 
casionally, but in the long story of man, it has been far from 
futile. Nor does it lead to inevitable dictatorship. Nothing 
is inevitable except God. The emotional pacifism which 
is really a fear of death for son or brother or husband is no 
credit to a Christian upbringing. And unfortunate was the 
rejection of international responsibility which was involved 
in much of the churches talk in the years between. 

The most serious of the ideologies undermining our 
American tradition is postwar isolationism. This has no 
reference to pre-war attitudes. The post-war version takes 
a number of forms. One is a plain intentional misrepresen- 
tation of intelligent thinking about the peace. It is charged 
that all tariff walls are to be let down, immigration invited 
for all and our standard of living and wages destroyed by 
cheap labor or its produce. That is just silly. No Congress 
of any party would or could do it. But the straw man is set 
up to be knocked down. 

A different and sincere version is when we are told by 
one of the most widely read columnists that we must not 
count on treaties with anybody after the war, for no nation 
will keep treaties, not even the United States. We cannot 
treat with the British Empire, for that is through, and no- 
body can rely on Russia. Everybody is to be distrusted and 
we are to look out for number one. 

The trouble is that in this position there is a certain 
amount of truth. Treaties have been broken by all nations 
at some stages, and we have not yet found a way by which 
a nation can act except for its own fundamental interests. 
But the progress of civilization within a nation has been in 
the direction of the sanctity of contracts, and toward a 
greater measure of self sacrifice, with an increasing support 
from an enlightened individual self interest, an exchange 
of an apparent short term benefit for what we believe is a 
certain and sure future solution. Is it soft-hearted to believe 
that world civilization can follow the same course? But 
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when the politician faces the reality of a constituency and 
an election, don’t try to sell him a blueprint of perfection 
which ignores the reality. Many preachers and church con- 
ferences on post-war reconstruction have attempted to do 
so. Stand up and fight for the capacity of man to face 
reality but to make plans that help aim toward the ideal. 

It is a fight worthy of all the great metaphors of St. 
Paul. The worst of the post-war isolationists attack the 
very foundations of religion in the vicious defeatism of their 
day by day editorials in their small chain of papers. They 
have been given only too much encouragement by the pre- 
destination defeatism of far too large a group of Protestants. 
Here is a sample of their attack on religion: 

“The core of that creed (with which our leaders are 
seeking to indoctrinate us in the middle of a desperate war) 
is the proposition that per: etual peace, plenty, prosperity and 
literacy for all can be obtained by fighting a great war.... 

“But we have serious doubts that war is going to let the 
human race into such a paradise on earth as pictured by the 
‘Four Freedoms’ evangels.............. 

“We believe that people are prompted to progress by 
want—want of things they haven’t, and believe they can 
get if they strive hard enough—and that they are prompted 
by fear to make themselves as secure as possible in this 
chancy world. Want and fear, we believe, are two main- 
springs of human progress.” 

You may have sympathy for the first proposition that 
war cannot bring good. But it is altogether clear that 
the war must be finished before we can go to work on our 
evangels, and that there are some finishes to the war that 
can make it impossible to go to work on them at all. 

Whatever you think of the first, the second proposition of 
that editorial is straight Marxist materialism. By that test 
the Germans should be the most progressive people. Cer- 
tainly the way a man earns his living and satisfies his wants 
affects his conduct, condition and ideas. But we believe 
both as Christians and as believers in democracy that at 
times of crisis man is moved and decides his problems by 
ideals of justice and freedom. This kind of postwar isola- 
tionism is an attack on the teachings both of Christ and of 
the fathers of this nation, and too many Protestant Church- 
men are lending themselves unwittingly to its successful 
propagation. Against that defeatism of faith the Church 
should take the lead and the Catholic hierarchy has done 
so. Where are the Protestants? 

My complaint is primarily in the field of faith, not in 
that of works. The service of the Protestant churches to 
the men in-uniform, like that of all other churches, has been 
outstanding. 

The critical frontier of the fight for our traditions now 
and when demobilization and reconversion of industry comes, 
is in the congested centers of military and naval training 
and of war production. The boys in the Army will want 
to go home and we can’t let them, not at once, and the shell 
loaders and tank makers will have to find something else 
to work on. Those are the places where our fundamentals 
of life will be tested. 

The churches are and will be there. In the little town 
or the big town where the boom strikes, the churches are 
likely te have some of the principal facilities for use in com- 
munity service programs. Not all the denominations have 
given their hard worked home missions staff the funds to do 
the complete job. Some have held the money raised for 
special war work for soldiers only, although more and more 
the war industry towns present the tougher community 
problems. But within recent months you have become 
increasingly conscious of the problem and the finest examples 
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of Protestant unity come in your combined approach to the 
boom towns, especially in their great new public housing 
areas. 

I would not be performing my duty if I did not call to 
your attention one matter in which the churches have not 
done as good a job. It is especially pertinent because it 
involves, on the local stage, the same problem of educating 
politicians and leading citizens as the influencing of the 
peace makers on the international front. 

One of our responsibilities is to guide their attack on ven- 
ereal disease epidemics which exist in all the cities and towns 
in the United States. The epidemic does not arise out of 
the war; it was there before, and that is exactly why I am 
picking this illustration of our work. That epidemic existed 
in those communities and the churches did practically noth- 
ing effective to get rid of it. From Pennsylvania and Mary- 
land south around the circle and up the Pacific Coast with 
many other interior cities besides, there was a pattern of a 
segregated red light district and varying degrees of periodical 
medical examinations, which had community acceptance as 
the way to deal with prostitution. That acceptance was 
founded on a false propaganda of those in the dirty business, 
a propaganda so successful that in the Gallup Poll recently 
55 percent of all people and only a little less than half of 
women in the U. S. believed that you could police prostitutes 
by weekly medical examinations. 

What did the churches do to find out what the medical 
and police truth was? Practically nothing. What did they 
do to persuade the leading citizens, many of them their own 
constituents, that they should adopt the right methods for 
combating this vicious enemy of manpower? Nothing ef- 
fective. They did not even know what the facts were about 
the epidemic. How many of you now know what the per- 
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centage was of your young men in your home county be- 
tween 21 and 35 who had syphilis and were rejected when 
they were called in the first million in the draft? And why, 
why have you thought that Congress and the FBI could do 
more by Federal law to stop it than your own leading cit- 
izens and law enforcement officials? From outside your com- 
munities with only persuasion and facts we have induced 
your local officials to close 350 of your red light districts. 
But those officials need public support and our field staff 
of 35 can’t build it for them alone. We need to have you 
learn a Christian philosophy adapted to politicians and mix 
it with plenty of facts on health and police techniques de- 
veloped by health and police professional authorities. The 
last thing I want is a vice crusade, under church leadership. 
I am urging you to join a community attack on an epidemic 
damaging to manpower with wide social and moral im- 
plications. 

I feel that I must also state to you the government’s po- 
sition on liquor. We are concerned, as in the case of venereal 
disease, with the effects on manpower, and the social and 
moral effects of drunkenness on the war effort, both among 
the men in uniform and the war workers. We measure our 
concern by the extent of those effects. We make it our 
business to measure accurately on the facts and to especially 
note the trends. We know the facts. We take vigorous ac- 
tion accordingly. 

The facts are that absenteeism in industry on account of 
liquor is probably increasing. Steps are being taken without 
fanfare to meet the situation effectively. 

Drinking and drunkenness among our men in uniform is 
decreasing. The cumulative number involved at no time 
exceeded 5 percent of the total in the Army, for example, 
if that, and the measures taken have eliminated drunkenness 
as a major problem for the Army in our nation. 

I speak whereof I know personally and by accurate na- 
tionwide studies made in the last three weeks. The lurid 
reports to which the country has been treated in recent 
months are not an accurate picture, but are a libel on our 
own boys we have brought up and trained. I speak not from 
defensive inaction but from the front line of vigorous con- 
tinuing action. 

We oppose prohibition because it does not help our fight. 
We talk with knowledge when we say that it would in- 
evitably destroy the foundation of professional police com- 
petence upon which we build our attack on prostitution. The 
liquor situation and the amount of drinking in aid near the 
camps in dry areas is worse than in the rest. 

We favor the serving of beer in the post exchanges. The 
survey to which I have just referred consulted all chaplains 
who could be reached about that. With hardly an exception 
they urged it be continued. 

I have spoken to you tonight without mincing words. I 
hope I have not appeared too much in the role of critic. If 
this is the impression I have given I regret it, and I assure 
you it has been an unintentional reflection of the urgency 
that presses in me. The faith I profess is to me the only 
driving power that can lead men and nations through the 
long dark days ahead. But how can that faith lead anyone 
if it is not cast in the language and the state of mind of 
both the man in the street and the leaders of government 
and production and service? 

This is a missionary faith of ours. It is so great to us 
that we must pass it on, around the world, we say. Then 
let us hammer out on the anvil of war what that faith is, and 
present it to our world from the country crossroads to the 
peace table in such persuasive terms that it can, through 
the human souls it touches, overcome the world. 
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